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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL %, 1858. 


Rotes. 
PICTON CASTLE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
This ancient mansion, which is located within 
three miles of the town of Haverfordwest, is 
worthy of an honourable place among the relics of 
feudal grandeur which are scattered over the fair 


face of England. Picton Castle is not remarkable 
either for its great extent, or for its architectural 


pretensions; but it was a fortified residence before | 
the reign of William Rufus; and from that time | 
to the present day it has been tenanted by a line | 


of possessors, all of whom can trace their con- 
nexion with the Norman ancestor to whom the 
castle owes its name. 


William de Picton, a knight who came into | 
Pembrokeshire with Arnulph de Montgomery | 


(who built Pembroke Castle, and was afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke), having dispossessed and per- 
haps slain the original owner of the fortress, whose 


name has been lost in that of his victor, and find- | 


ing that “his lines had fallen in pleasant places,” 
established himself in the new home which his 


right hand had won for him, and transmitted the | 


same to his descendants. After the lapse of se- 
veral generations the line of Picton was reduced 
to two brothers, Sir William and Philip Picton. 
Sir William had a daughter and heiress, Joan, 


who married Sir John Wogan of Wiston, Knight, | 
| long siege, and would not have surrendered when 


and brought him Picton Castle as her dowry. 
Philip Picton, the second brother, married Maud, 
daughter of William Dyer of Newport, Pembroke- 
shire ; and among his descendants may be reck- 
oned the Pictons of Poyston in the same county, 
the ancestors of the late gallant Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton. Sir John Wogan was succeeded at Picton 
Castle by his son Sir John Wogan, Knt., who 
married Isabel, daughter of Sir John de Londres, 
Knt. To him was son and heir Sir David Wo- 
gan, Knt., who was Chief Justice of Ireland temp. 
Edward I., and married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Sir William Plunkett, an Irish gentle- 
man. Their son and heir, John Wogan, of Pic- 
ton Castle, Esq., married Anne, daughter of James 


Butler, Earl of Ormond, by whom he had two | 


daughters and co-heiresses, Katherine and Anne. 


Katherine married Owen Dunn or Donn of Mud- | 


dlescomb, in the county of Carmarthen, Esq., and 
had Picton Castle as her portion. Anne Wogan, 


the other sister, became the wife of Sir Oliver | 


Eustace, an Irish gentleman. Henry Donn, after- 


wards Knight, son of Owen Donn and Katherine | 


Wogan, married Margaret, daughter of Sir Harry 


Wogan, Knt., of Wiston in the county of Pem- | 


broke, and was killed, together with his brother-in- 
law, Harry Wogan, the heir of Wiston, and others 
of the Welsh gentry, at the battle of Banbury in 





| from the 


; Same manner. 


1469. Sir Henry Donn left two daughters, Jen- 
net and Jane; and thus again Picton Castle 
passed into the possession of another family. 
Jennet married TIrehaiarn Morgan, Esq., and 
Jane espoused Thomas ap Philip, of Cilsant, in the 
county of Carmarthen, Esq., and brought him 
Picton Castle. Thomas ap Philip was descended 
rincely stock of Cadifor ap Collwyn, 


who was Lord of Dyved or Pembrokeshire, and 


| died a.p. 1089 in the second year of William Ru- 


fus. On succeeding to the fair inheritance in 


| “ little England beyond Wales,” Thomas ap Philip 


assumed his patronymic as a surname, and trans- 
mitted it to his descendants, who were exceedingly 
numerous; for, as I mentioned in a former article, 
all the families in the counties of Pembroke, Car- 
digan, and Carmarthen bearing the name of 


| Phillips, with one or two exceptions, trace their 


descent from him. The spelling of the name has 
varied during the lapse of years; but Thomas 
Phillipps and his descendants as far as the second 
baronet of the family spelt their names in the 
At present the sole retainer, as 
far as Iam aware, of the ancient spelling, is the 
eminent genealogist, Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 
of Middle Hill, Worcestershire. Thomas Phillipps 
was knighted about the year 1512, and his great- 
grandson, Sir John Phillipps, Knt., was created 
a baronet in 1621. Sir John died March 27, 


| 1629, and his son, Sir Richard Phillipps, the se- 
| cond baronet, garrisoned Picton Castle on behalf 


of the king during the civil wars. It sustained a 
it did, but for the following circumstance: In the 
lower story of one of the bastions was the nursery, 
having in it a small window, at which a maidser- 
vant was standing with Sir Erasmus Philipps, then 
an infant, in her arms, when a trooper of the par- 


| liamentary forces approached it on horseback with 


a flag of truce and a letter; to receive which the 


| girl opened the window, and while she stretched 


forward, the soldier, lifting himself on his stirrups, 
snatched the child from her arms, and rode with 


| him into the camp. A message was then for- 


warded to the governor of the garrison, informing 
him that unless the castle was immediately sur- 
rendered the child would be put to death. n this 
the garrison yielded, and was allowed to march out 
with the honours of war. It is said that the par- 
liamentary general was so touched by the loyalty 
of Sir Richard Phillipps, and the stratagem by 
which he had been compelled to surrender, that 
he gave orders ‘that Picton Castle should not be 
demolished, as was the fate of the other fortresses 
of Pembrokeshire. Thus saved, the castle and its 
domains passed from father to son until we come 
to Sir Erasmus Philipps, the fifth baronet, who was 
drowned at Bath in 1743. He was succeeded in 
the title and estates by his brother, John Philipps, 
Esq., of Kilgetty, Pembrokeshire; so that the 
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direct line from Sir Thomas Phillipps failed after | 


seven generations, and a collateral branch came 
in, as has happened several times since. Sir John 
Philipps died in 1764, and was succeeded by his 
son, Sir Richard, who was in 1776 created Baron 
Milford of the kingdom of Ireland. On the 
death of Lord Milford without issue, in 1823, the 
peerage became extinct; but the baronetcy passed 
to the descendants of Hugh Philipps of Sandy 
Haven in the county of Pembroke, Esq., who was 
youngest son of Sir John, the first baronet. This 
branch is now represented by the Rev. Sir James 
Evan Philipps, eleventh baronet. The castle and 
estates of Picton were bequeathed by Lord Mil- 
ford to Richard Bulkeley Philipps Grant, Esq., 
who was great-grandson of Bulkeley Philipps of 
Abercover in the county of Carmarthen, Esq., 
youngest son of Sir John Philipps, the fourth 
baronet, and uncle of Lord Milford. Mr. Grant 


assumed the name and arms of Philipps; was | 


created a baronet in 1828, and in 1847 a peer of 


the realm, by the title of Baron Milford of Picton | 


Castle in the county of Pembroke. He died Jan. 
3, 1857, without issue, and his peerage and baro- 
netcy became extinct; the castle and estates, 
however, passed, under the will of the first Lord 
Milford, to his half-brother, the Rev. James 


in pursuance of the terms of the bequest, assumed 
the name and arms of Philipps, and is now in 
possession of the fair domain of Picton, Until 
within the last sixty years, the castle preserved 
the same form it originally had, without addition 
or diminution; the grounds about it only having 
been from time to time altered to suit the conve- 
nience or the taste of the different possessors. It 
appeared to have been an oblong building, flanked 
by six large bastions, three on each side, with 
& narrow projection terminating in two bastions 


LEGEND OF THE LUTTERELLS. 


Between Dublin and Lucan, on the River Lif- 
fey, are some mills called “ Lutterell’s Mills,” 
supposed to have been built by a family of that 
name. ‘There is a curious legend about these 
mills, which is firmly believed by the peasantry in 
the locality. It is said one of the members of the 
family was a great spendthrift, and that he was 
not very exact as to his mode of obtaining cash to 
gratify his propensities. The story goes on to 
say, that being in a desperate strait on one occa- 
sion for cash, the devil appeared to him, and 
politely offered to supply the needful, on the 
condition that he was to sell his soul to him, and 
render it up at the expiration of seven years. 
The bargain was struck, and next morning the 
mills made their appearance on the bank of the 
river, having been raised up in one night by his_ 
majesty. The mills were soon transferred, upon 
other conditions, to some one who advanced the 
cash. At the expiration of the seven years the 
young gentleman was found in a riotous orgy 
with some companions, when the gentleman in 
black whispered to him that his time was come. 


| The story goes on to say, that after a great deal 
| of parleying his sable majesty agreed to take (in- 


| fellow behind me?” 


of smaller dimensions at the east end, between | 


which was the grand portcullised entrance, now 
contracted into a handsome doorway. It was 
evidently moated round, and approached by a 
drawbridge, which, up to the period of the death 
of the first Lord Milford, was supplied by a raised 
flagged terrace between low parapets. About the 
close of the last century, Lord Milford made an 
addition to the west end of the castle, which 
greatly increased its internal comfort ; but, as the 
new building was not assimilated in style to the 
ancient edifice, it had the effect of destroying the 
unity of the design. This modernising was car- 
ried still farther under the auspices of Lord Mil- 
ford’s successor; and although the alterations 
which Picton Castle has undergone have doubt- 
less rendered it a more agreeable residence, it 
must ever be a source of regret to the true ar- 
cheologist that so fine a specimen of the strong- 
holds of “long ago” was ever rashly meddled 
with. Joun Pavry Parurrs. 





Henry Alexander Gwyther, vicar of Madeley, who, | stead of his bondsman) the last man found in the 


” 


room. “ Run for your lives!” shouted the young 
man, and all rushed to the door, and down stairs, 
Lutterell being the last to gain the stairhead 
leaving the room. “Ha!” cried the devil, as he 
seized his victim by the throat, “I have you now.” 
* No, no,” roared the man ; “don’t you see that 
The devil turned suddenly 
round, and grasped what appeared to be a man, 
but it was only Lutterell’s shadow, and he flew 
away with it, the real flesh and blood escaping ; 
but from that to the present time the members of 
the family have no shadow. Can anyone throw 
farther light on this story ? S. R. 


+, & ” 
CHAPMANS “ HOMER. 


I have been looking over the edition of Chap- 
man’s Homer, just completed in five volumes, 
which has been so tastefully brought out by Mr. 
Russell Smith, and edited with such judgment as 
well as enthusiasm by Mr. Hooper, and it has 
occurred to me to make an inquiry, merely biblio- 
graphical, as to the original folio or folios from 
which this welcome reprint (it is much more) has 
been made. This inquiry principally refers to the 
“ Batrachomyomachia,” the “ Hymns, Epigrams,” 
&c., which form the greater portion of the fifth 
volume. Mr. Hooper, in his Introduction to the 
Iliad, vol. i., and to the Odyssey, vol. i. p. xxi., 
speaks of the original edition of these “ Hymns,” 
&e., as being “a thin folio, very rare ;” and in his 
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Introduction to the volume of his edition which 
contains them, again alludes to “this very rare | 
volume, a thin folio,” and adds more fully, in the 
following page, a remark as to the use he has 
made of it, and its excessive rarity : — 


“ The original folio has been entirely followed in the 
present edition. Copies are now only to be purchased by 
those who can indulge in the luxuries of literature, if 
books of extreme rarity may be so called.” — P. x. 


In no place that I have been able to find does 
he speak of this rare folio having been ever in- 
corporated with the folios of the Zliad and Odys- | 
sey which preceded it, of which he gives such 
a full and satisfactory account. The title, The 
Whole Works of Homer, Prince of Poetts, §c., 
which one would think should have included the 
“ Batrachomyomachia,” &c., Mr. Hooper (Intro- 
duction to Odyssey, p. xxviii.) limits to the transla- 
tions of the Ziad and Odyssey which were collected 
by Chapman into one volume, and published to- 
gether in 1616. I have no doubt that Mr. Hooper 
is quite correct in this; but as I have had for | 
some years on my shelves (though not enabled to | 
indulge in many of “ the luxuries of literature”) 
a very fine copy of Chapman’s Homer, which has 
this very rare volume added to the others which 
are only less rare, I have thought I would be 
adding something to our knowledge of these in- 
teresting old editions by mentioning the cir- 
cumstance. The volume, when it came into my 
possession some years ago, was in very tattered 
old binding, which had every appearance of being | 
of the same age as the printing. There was no- 
thing to indicate that the folio containing the 
“ Batrachomyomachia” was added at any later 
period than that at which the folio which con- 
tained the Odyssey was united to the earlier one 
of the Iliad — except perhaps the absence of the 
engraved title by William Pass, which is the only 
defect I have been able to discover in this very 
fine copy. I have had the volume rebound in a 
style more commensurate with its merits, and have 
dated it (from information less correct than that 
supplied by Mr. Hooper) 1614. According to him, 
1614, 1616, and 1624, would be the correct re- 
spective dates of the original folios of the Jliad, 
the Odyssey and the “ Batrachomyomachia,” all 
combined in this copy. I am anxious to know 
whether the junction of the folio containing the 
“‘Batrachomyomachia,” &c., with the preceding 
folios of the Iliad and Odyssey is of the rare oc- 
currence I would infer it is from Mr. Mooper's 
silence on the subject; and whether any of the | 
public libraries in England contain a copy simi- | 
larly circumstanced. Should the volume have 
been put together in the state I have it by John 
Bill, the publisher of the “ Hymns,” &c., in 1624, 
I think it has some bearing on the opinion of Mr. | 
Hooper, that the absence of William Hole’s por- | 
trait of Chapman from the back of the engraved 





title-page of some copies of The Whole Works 
arose probably from its “ not having been finished 
when the earlier impressions were struck off.” 
Now it happens that my copy contains the en- 
graved title-page without the portrait, which I 
regret, notwithstanding Mr. Hooper's consoling 
observation that “titles without the portrait are 
far rarer that those with it.” It also contains the 
engraved title, ‘To the immortall Memorie of the 
incomparable Heroe Prince Henry,” as well -as 
the engraved title to the Odyssey, which Mr. 
Hooper says is also “very rare.” It has in addi- 


| tion the “ printed title” which he mentions as being 


given to “some copies.” The first volume of Mr. 
Hooper's edition of the Jliad having been bor- 
rowed from me by a friend, I cannot at this mo- 
ment say whether my copy contains what he calls 
the first or second folios. It is the one which I 
think he describes as being somewhat more darkly 
printed than the other, and having oblong gothic 
carvings at the commencement of each book, in- 
stead of floral ornaments, as in the other. I may 
be permitted to add, that the new edition so hap- 


| pily completed was very much wanted. When, 
| some years ago, my curiosity was excited about 


Chapman and his translation by the prose of 
Lamb and the poetry of Keats, I vainly searched 
every public library in Dublin, including that of 
Trinity College, for the volume or any of the 
volumes of which this fine old work is made up. 
Whether the deficiency has been remedied since, 
I know not. ‘The good taste and liberality of the 
publisher who has given this careful and elegant 
reprint to all who love the rich old poetry of 
Shakspeare’s contemporaries dnd friends, renders 
it now a matter of less consequence. 

D. F. M‘Carray. 

Dalkey, co. Dublin. 


P.S. Since forwarding the preceding remarks 
to “N. & Q.,” I have read in the last Atheneum 
(April 10, 1858,) an allusion to John Bill the 
publisher of the “ Batrachomyomachia,” which 
adds a slight additional probability to the sug- 
gestion I have made above, as to the copy of 
Chapman’s Homer in my possession having been 
put together by him. It is in the interesting and 
affecting letter of Lady Raleigh relative to Sir 
Walter's books, given in the Atheneum's review 
of the new volume of Mrs. Green’s Calendar of 
State Papers, just published. Lady Raleigh, writ- 
ing to Lady Carew in reference to these books, 
says: — 

“ T was promised them all againe, but I haue not re- 
ceyued one back. If there were any of these bookes, God 
forbid but Sir Thomas [ Wilson] should haue them for his 
Mat, if they were rare, and not to be hadd elsewhere ; but 
they tell me that Byll, the bookbynder or stacioner, hath 
the very same.” 

From this it would seem that Bill was better 
known as a bookbinder and stationer, than as a 
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printer or publisher, and leaves very little doubt 
that he made up complete sets of the Homer from 
his own and the preceding folios when copies 
could be procured. As yet the only supposed 
instance of his having done so, known to me, is 
the copy in my possession; but probably these 
remarks may elicit information as to others. 
Permit me to add, that I should be glad to 
learn (from any print-seller or private person who 
may have or could procure them, without the 
mutilation of fresh copies,) where I could obtain 
a copy of William Hole’s portrait of Chapman on 
the back of the engraved title-page to the Whole 
Works of Homer, and the engraved title to “ The 
Crowne of all Homer's Workes, Batrachomyo- 
machia,” &c., by William Pass, which contains a 
portrait of Chapman at an advanced age; of 
which two excellent facsimiles, on a reduced scale, 
are given in the first and fifth volumes of Mr. 
Hooper's edition. D. F. M. C. 


ANCIENT TOMBS OF THE MALTESE. 


There exist in the island of Malta on the Ben- 
gemma Hills a number of ancient tombs of the 
old Maltese. They have not been much described 
in England. While I was there some years back 
I was present at the opening of several, through 
the kindness of the late much lamented Mr. Hen. 
Lushington. There was one in particular which 
was so much more perfect than any other that 
had been opened that I think it worth describ- 
ing. To this, as to all the others, the open- 
ing was formed By a shaft sunk into the rock 
about six feet long by three and a half feet wide, 
and seven feet deep; some rude steps being cut 
out at one corner. When this was cleared out 
(for it had been filled up even with the surface, 
so that very few can discover where these graves 
are) opposite there appeared “the great stone 
rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre.” This is 
the case in all, but in this instance both stone and 
groove to receive it were better formed. We re- 
moved the stone, and there lay the skeleton raised 
on a couch carved out of the rock, about three feet 
from the ground ; at his head was a drinking tazza 

Calix) of the ordinary form with two handles. 

sting on the ground, in a hole cut on purpose, 
and against the bead of the couch, was a large am- 
phora, with cover, but no handles. At the feet, on 
a stand cut out level with the couch, was another 
large vessel without cover, but with two handles, 
eg! containing corn. Opposite to this, in a 
ittle hole in the wall, was a lamp of the same 
rude greyish pottery as the rest. All the vases 
that have been discovered have been similar, fre- 
quently extremely handsome in shape, but with 
no other ornament but lines in red*or black run 
round, probably while they were on the potters’ 
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wheel. The only piece of metal that was found 
was an armlet of bronze. I have a sketch both of 
tomb and pottery, if any correspondent would like 
to see them. J.C. J. 


PLUMLEY FAMILY. 


In the church of Hoo St. Werburgh, near 
Rochester, are two brasses to members of this 
family. 

1. Within the altar rails is a female figure in 
the costume of the period, with the hands clasped 
in prayer, and the following inscription : — 

“Here lyeth bvried the bodye of Dorothye Plvmley, 
the wife of John Plvmley, she died an® dni 1615.” 

“ Done by James Plvmley her sonne.” 


2. Near the above are the figures of a man and 
his wife, their hands joined in prayer, the man 
bareheaded in a po doublet, and shoes, the 
wife in a hat and ruff. Below are groups of 
three sons and four daughters. Underneath is 
the following inscription : — 

“ Here lieth bvried the body of Mr. James Plvmley, who 
lived in the parsnig of this parish (he lived a christian 
life and was charitable to the poor_and beloved of all), he 
departed this life the 26 of Avgvst, 1640. 

“ As also Anna his loving wife, by whome he had issve 
7 children, 3 sonns, James, William, Ihon, and 4 daugh- 
ters, Sara, Mary, Anna, Elizabeth. She intendeth at the 
time of her symmons here to lye.” . 

Hasted merely mentions the name of the family 
as having held a lease of the parsonage, and I find 
no note of the Plumleys in any other Kentish 
history which I have consulted. I should there- 
fore be glad of any information respecting them. 

I would add that the monuments in Hoo church 
are noticed in the Gent. Mag. for June, 1840, 
p. 582. J.J. H. 


Lee, Kent. 


ARCHDEACON HARE, 


From the preface to “* Sermons preacht on parti- 
cular Occasions. By J.C. Hare, &c., Camb., Mac- 
millan, 1858,” it appears that the Memoir of the 
archdeacon, which many of those who knew the man 
or his works have been for some time expecting, 
has been abandoned. In the absence of fuller in- 
formation some readers may welcome a few refer- 
ences to printed books, which contain notices of 
Mr. Hare and of his studies. See particularly 
the preface above cited, and the “ introduction 
explanatory of his [Mr, Hare’s] position in the 
Church, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it,” prefixed to his Charges of the years 1843, 1845, 
and 1846. Every reader will at once divine the 
name of the writer of these memorials, which alone 
of all which have yet appeared show a true ap- 
preciation of their subject. An article, ascribed 
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to Prof. Stanley, was inserted in The Quarterly 
Review, shortly after Mr. Hare's death, not to 
mention other notices in the magazines and news- 
apers, A few extracts from Landor, Niebuhr, 
elcker, &c., are collected in The Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology, vol. ii. pp. 330— 
333. See also the preface to Arnold’s History of 
Rome, vol. iii., and the dedications to Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece, and to Bunsen’s Hippolytus ; 
Simpkinson's Life of George Wagner (Macmillan, 
Cambr. 1858); Brock’s Life of Gen. Havelock 
(Hare's school-friend), ed. 3. pp. 12—14. 69. 104. 
Bernhard Gabler in his book entitled Die voll- 
stiindige Liturgie und die 39 Artikel der Kirche 
von England (Altenburg, 1843, 8°. pp. 16. 21.), 
gives an account of a visit which he paid to “the 
— German scholar” in England. Lastly, 
rof. Schaff has employed an entire article of his 
series “ On Church Parties in England” (printed 
in Schneider's Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche 
Wissenschaft und Christliches Leben, Berlin, 1857), 
in a review of The Mission of the Comforter, and 
its author’s other works. J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Minor Hotes. 


The “ William and Ann.” — 

“ Madeira, 11th Mar. The ‘ William and Ann’ (barque), 
Magub, of London, from Newport to this island, encoun- 
tered a hurricane off the East end of this island 5th Mar., 
had her foremast, quarter-boat, stanchions, and bulwarks 
carried away, and becoming very leaky, was abandoned 
on the 8th in a sinking state; crew saved, by the ‘ Ca- 
therine’ (schr.), Tyrer, which had been blown out of this 
port, and was returning on the 10th with loss of a seaman 
overboard.” 

The above cutting from Lloyd's List of yester- 
day announces the loss of the old ship which con- 
veyed General Wolfe to Quebec, and of which 
several notices have appeared in former numbers 
of *N. & Q.” A. O. H. 

Blackheath, April 15. 1858. 


Parliamentary Representation. — It is stated in 
Burke's History of the Commoners of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, vol. ii. p. 107., that the family of 
Rochfort, the elder branch of which was elevated 
to the peerage in the now extinct earldom of Bel- 
vedere, represented the county of Westmeath for 
150 years; and somewhat the same may be said 
of the Archdalls, of Castle-Archdall, who have 
represented for an equal space of time, and still 
represent in the person of Captain Mervyn Arch- 
dall (so far as one seat is concerned) the county 
of Fermanagh. Is any parallel case to be found 
elsewhere ? 

It is perhaps worthy of note, that the last vote 
of Colonel Mervyn Archdall in the Irish House of 
Commons was against the Legislative Union, and 


the last vote of his son, the late General Mervyn 
Archdall, in the Imperial Parliament was against 
its repeal. ABHBA, 

[The Knightleys, more or less, have represented North 
Northamptonshire since the reign of Charles I.; and the 
Sibthorpes have represented Lincoln for nearly a century 
and a half.) 


Mock Litanies in Children’s Games. — Just as 
the fervour of the Reformation in Scotland pro- 
| duced such literary and musical exhibitions as 
Warburton’s Godlie Songs to Ungodly Tunes, the 
popular ritaal of the Roman church seems to 
have extended itself to the games of the chil- 
dren in which they counted each other ‘out: at 
least, in a MS. collection of these, which I have 
made in Forfarshire, I can hardly account for the 
grotesque phonetic resemblance of certain pas- 
sages on any other principle ; and I dare say some 
of your able correspondents can inform me whe- 
ther this notion has ever struck any of them ? 
Many of these “counts” are, like Warburton’s 
Godlie Ballads, unfit for ears polite. But I sub- 
join you two for registration and for considera- 
tion, whether this ultra-popular species of ridicule 
may not, at and from the period referred to, have 
played a part conspicuously illustrative of the 
adage —“ Give me the songs of a country to write, 
and I care not who writes its history.” The first 
is maccaronic : — 
“ Eenery annery, sistery, sannery, 
Drops of vinegar new begun, 
Eat that, mouse fat, 
Cum teetle, cum tattle, cum twenty-one.” 

It is evident I have lost a number here, as there 
are not twenty-one, but twenty only in the count. 
The next, I fear, is still more out of reckoning, 
although a far more superb specimen of the bur- 
lesque language : — 

“ Eenity,* finity, ficcaty, feg, 
El del deman egg, 
Irky birky story rock, 
An tan tush Jock, 
Alla MacCracker, ten or eleven, 
Peem pom, must be done, 
Cum tootle, cum tattle, cum twenty-one.” 

I think I discover in the structure of these 
“ counts,” particularly in the view attaching to 
them —and indeed I fear that the first may have 
been intended for ridicule of the words of admi- 
nistration of the Holy Eucharist — something 
above the capacity of childhood. 

Wty “= Suotto Macpurr. 

Origin of the Word Trade.— The word “trade” 
is derived by Johnson from the Italian trata. It 
ought to be derived from the French éraite, which 
was doubtless the immediate origin of the English 
word ; though its significations in relation to com- 
merce are more limited and special than that of 


* Commencing obviously, as before, with the unit or 
“ unity.” 





> 
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its English derivative. It seems not improbable 
that the conversion of traife into trade was pro- 
duced by an obscure reference to the Latin trado, 
and to the idea that trade, being an interchange 
of goods, consists in delivery ; in the same manner 
that the French chaussée (calciata from calz) was 
Anglicized into causeway. L. 


General Havelock. — If this family is of Danish 
origin, may not the name have been derived from 
the Danish havlog, “a sea-leek?” : 

R. S. Caarnock. 

Gray’s Inn, 


Story'’s “ History of the Wars of Ireland.” — A 
list of the “copper sculptures describing the 
most important places of action” is a desideratum. 
My copy of the work I believe to be perfect, and 
it contains the following : — 

1. “ A Ground Plat of Londonderry, &c.” (P. 5.) 

2. “ Carrickfergus.” (P. 8.) 

8. “ The English Camp near Dunkald.” (P. 10.) 

4. “A Ground Plot of y* Strong Fort of Charlemont.” 
(P. 16.) 

. “ The Battle at y® Boyne.” (P. 22.) 


5. 

6. “ A Prospect of Limerick.” (P. 38.) 
7. “ Cork City.” (P. 44.) 

8. “ Kingsaile.” (P, 46.) 

9. “ The Fort of Ballymore.” (P. 88.) 


10, “ Athlone.” (P. 107.) 

11. “ The Line of Battle, July 12, 1691.” (P. 124.) 
12. “Aghrim.” (P. 135. 

18. “ The Town of Galloway.” (P. 172.) 

14. “ Lymrick.” (P. 224.) 


“ Whatever my account of these matters may be,” 
writes the author in his preface, “ yet the maps that I 
have inserted, which illustrate the principal Battels and 
Sieges, are very good, and cost no small pains and charges 
to bring them to that perfection.” 

They all belong to the Second Part, or “Con- 
tinuation of the History;” and some of them, as 
I can testify, are wanting in very many copies. 

ABHBA. 

Lady Pakington, Author of “ The Whole Duty 
of Man” (see Index to the 1* Series.) — Strong 
as is the evidence in favour of Lady Pakington 
afforded by Mrs. Eyre, her daughter, and by Sir 
Herbert Perrot Pakington, Bart., it is not more 
authoritative than the declaration of three con- 





temporary divines, which I find mentioned in 


“A Letter from a Clergy-man in the Country to <a | 
Dignified Clergy-man in London, vindicating the Bill | 
brought in the last Sessions of Parliament for preventing | 
the Translation of Bishops. 4to. London, 1702.” 


“ But before I enter upon the nature, tendency, and | 
usefulness of the Bill, give me leave to say something | 
concerning that worthy Member, Sir J. PLakington | 
who brought it into the House. 

“ His zeal for the Church and Monarchy descends to 
him as it were by inheritance; I must write a History, if 
I would deliver at large how many proofs his Ancestors 
have given of being the fastest Friends to both: But his 
Grandfather's — Forty Thousand Pounds, and 
being tried for his Life during the late Civil Wars, be- | 





cause he vigorously endeavoured to prevent the Martyr-. 
dom of King Charles the First, and the Destruction of 
Episcopacy; the uninterrupted Correspondence of his 
Grandmother with the learned and pious Dr. Morley, 
Bishop of Winton, and Dr. Hammond, and her support- 
ing the latter when deprived, and who is by several 
Eminent Men* allowed to be the Author of the best and 
most Masculine Religious Book extant in the English 
Tongue (the Bible excepted), called The Whole Duty of 
Man, will serve instead of a heap of Instances, to show 
how great Regards this Family have formerly paid to the 
Church and Kingly Government.” 

Where did the writer find this important testi- 
mony ? Bisiiotuecar. CureTuam. 


Longevity. — March 25, at Hempnall, Norfolk, 
Mr. John Holmes, in the 100th year of his age. 
The deceased leaves behind him a son Thomas, 
aged 81, and a grandson aged 60, the latter being 
himself a great-grandfather ; thus presenting the 
remarkable fact of a man living to witness the 
sixth generation from himself, and to see his great- 
grandson become a grandfather. — Chelmsford 
Chronicle, April 2. Anon, 


Minor Queries. 


Rhadamanthus and Minos.—I remember when a 
boy having read an allegorical piece which pleased 
me much. It represented two heathen deities, 
Rhadamanthus and Minos sitting in judgment on 
the departed, whose deeds were carefully scanned, 
after which they were sent to the right or left, 
according to their merits or demerits. Having 
often since looked for this piece without being 
able to find it, may I ask some one of your in- 
genious correspondents to assist me ? T. 


Mrs. M°Taggart's Dramas.—There was pub- 
lished in 1833 two volumes of dramas, by Mrs. 
M°Taggart, author of Memoirs of a Gentlewoman. 
Can you give me the names of these dramas? X. 


Infant Charity. — What is the meaning of — 
“ The west wind howls with piteous moan, 
Like infant charity ” — 
in Joanna Baillie’s ballad The Chough and Crow? 
B. 


Surname of Purcell. — Desired the unde deri- 
vatur. M. A. Lower. 


Lewes. 


Surnames.— Whence have we Bisset, Bysshe, 
Breen, and Blogg ? M. A. Lower. 
Lewes. 


Game of Spurn Point. — Halliwell says that in 


| @ curious play called Apollo Shroving (12mo., 





* Abp. Dolben, Bp. Fell, and Dr. Allestry, declared 
this of their own knowledge after her death, which she 
obliged them to keep private during her life. 
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London, 1627), mention is made (p. 49.) of an 
old game called “Spurn Point.” Can you explain 
what the game was, and whether it has any con- 
nexion with the well-known spit of sand at the 
south-eastern extremity of Holderness, called 
Spurn Point ? 


“ Tord Hardwicke's Vindication.” —I have in 
my possession an interesting MS., pp. 60., 4to., 
and entitled Lord Hardwicke’s Vindication against 
the Calumnies of General Fox, Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland, which attributed the most lethar- 
gic Indifference on the Part of the Irish Govern- 
ment to the projected Insurrection of 1803. It is 
stated to have been “ written for the perusal of 
the B. C.” [British Cabinet]; and some former 
owner has prefixed “a remarkable likeness of R. 
Emmét, Esq., leader of the rebels, July 23, 1803, 
taken whilst in dock.” 

The MS. commences with the following words : 

“In order to give a distinct idea of the insurrection in 
Dublin on July 23, 1803, and to afford the means of form- 
ing an impartial judgment upon the merits and demerits 
of the Irish Government, it will be necessary to take a 
short view of the state of that country after the prelimi- 
nary of definitive treaty of peace.” 

Has it appeared in print; and if so, when and 
where ? ABHBA. 


Downing. — In 1697, John Dunton, the book- 
seller, “ went to drink at the widow Lisle’s in 
Castle Street” in Dublin, with “Captain Annes- 
ley, son to the late Earl of Anglesey,” and with 
* Lieutenant Downing, his former fellow-traveller 
to New England,” in 1686. Captain Annesley 
said that “the Earl, his father, had written an ex- 


Epw. 8. Wutsox. | 





cellent history of Ireland;” and “for the Lieu- | 


tenant [ Downing], my old fellow-traveller, I must 
say he has as much address, and as great presence 
of mind as was ever seen. He is most agreeable 
company, and perhaps the best friend 1 had in 
America,” 

Who was this Lieutenant Downing? Emanuel 
Downing, who passed several years in New Eng- 
land prior to 1654, was father of Sir Geo. Down- 
ing, Bart., who graduated at Harvard College, 
Cambridge, in New England, in 1642. 

Rev. Emanuel Downing, was of “ Dublin, Octo- 
ber 24, 1620.” (Parr’s Life of Usher, 1686, p. 16.) 
Of what family was Lieutenant Downing, and 
what led him to New England? Some account 
of the family of Emanuel Downing of “ Dublin, 
Oct. 24, 1620,” is desired. Was he grandfather 
to Sir George Downing? Is his will extant, or 
the record of his marriage, and of his children, 
and of his death ? 

Gilbert. — Jonathan, Obadiah, Josiah, and 
Thomas Gilbert were brothers. Jonathan was 
born about 1618-1620. In what parish records 
do their names exist ? 


Lake, — Sir Edward Lake, Bart., of the Close of 
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Lincoln, co. Lincoln, by his will made April 8, 
1665, gave “to the church or chappell of Nor- 
manton, near Pontefract in Yorkshire (if there be 
a church or chappel there, which I know not), 
where my paternal ancestors have lived for many 
ages,” a clock, ete. He mentions “Sir Hugh 
Caley, Knight, whose coheir my ancestor in the 
time of King Edward III. married ;” his “ kins- 
man, Christopher Lake of Harpswell ;” “ cosin 
Francis Lake of Hatcliffe ;” his “name and kin- 
dred at Tetney;” “kinsman Henry Bigland of 
Morninghurste, Sussex, Esq., and his brother, Mr. 
Edward Bigland of Graies Inn, Barrister ;” “ bro- 
ther John Lake;” “ most deare and loving brother, 
Thomas Lake [of Boston in New England], full 
and sole executor of this my last will,” ete. 

Are there any memorials or records of this 
family at Pontefract in Yorkshire? Who was 
Sir Hugh Caley ? 

Goodyear. — Of what family was Stephen Good- 
year, a wealthy goldsmith and merchant of Lon- 
don, about 1630-1640 ? ae We. 

Boston, U. 8S. 


Brother of Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat. — Alex- 
ander, son of Thomas Fraser of Beaufort, was a 
brother of the notorious Simon Lord Fraser of 
Lovat. Was he not his elder brother? and if so, 
what evidence did Simon bring forward to prove 
his brother’s death? He is said to have fled into 
Wales in consequence of having killed a man in a 
brawl, and to have died there. Where could any 
records be found of the proceedings of Simon 
Lord Lovat, and of the whole evidence which he 
produced in support of his claim when he took the 
barony of Lovat in 1730? An answer from any 
of the Scottish readers of ‘‘N. & Q.” who are ge- 
nealogists will oblige. W1111AmM Frassr, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


St. Simeon Stylites. — What is the original basis 
of the assertion that St. Simeon Stylites lived for 
many years on the summits of pillars, never de- 
scending ? Our blackletter tomes tell us that the 
saint “dwellyd” in a “cloystre of stones,” and 
subsequently in a “ celle foure cubytes of heyghte,” 
then in one of thirty where “ he abode foure yere, 
and by syde hym he dyd make two chapellys;” ul- 
timately, it is said, he “ dwellyd unto his dethe ” in 
“ another celle of fourty cubytes.” An old French 
translation of the legend teaches us that Simeon 
built “ une petite closture de — and that 
the people afterwards built for him “deux églises 
ou il demoura quatre ans,” and so forth. Tenny- 
son has embalmed the legend ; but who first named 
the pillars. Srativs. 


Indian Medals.— Are there any medals struck 
in England, in commemoration of events or per- 
sons connected with the island of Java, or any 
other of the present Dutch East Indian colonies, 
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If any such medals exist I should be happy to 
know how I can come in possession of the same. 
E. 


Batavia, Feb. 26. 


Sir W. Raleigh's Distillation of Sea Water.— In | 


the Calendar of State Papers, 1610-1617, edited 


to know something of the author and the book, 
of which copies, I should think, are not common: 
at any rate, though I have inquired for them, I 


| have seen no other copy than my own. 


by Mrs. Green, in a letter from Sir Thomas Wil- | 


son (who had charge of Sir Walter Raleigh in the 
Tower), dated Sept. 29, 1628, is the following : — 

“This day Sir W. R. fell to discursing to me of the 
wonders he had done, &c. and after fell to tell me of his 
inventing the means to mak salt water sweet by furnaces 
of coper in the forecastle, and distilling of the salt water 
as it wer by a.buket putting in a pipe att once, and 
within a quarter of an hour it will run lyk a spiggott; so 
that he hath by that distilled water given 240 men every 
day quarts a peece, and the water as sweet as milk.” 

Is it known if this anticipation of the recent 
adaptation of the locomotive machinery to the same 
object was ever used in the Navy? or did Sir 
Walter's discovery die with him ? 

« W.M.M. 

Ancient Poisons. — What was the nature of the 
potion or poison given by his step-mother Ber- 
trade to Louis le Gros of France? Its effect was 
an unnatural pallor, which he retained during the 
remainder of his life. Could the potion have been 
a decoction of any herb similar to the Exsangue 
cuminum of the Roman poet? or are the properties 
of that plant in causing a bloodless appearance 
fabulous ? , t. L. A. 


Belknerves. — The foregoing name is one which 
I neverhappen to have met with, except orally, 
and under the peculiar circumstances which 
prompt this communication. My object is to 
ask whether any reader of “N. & Q.” knows 
anything of a family of the name of Belknerves; 
and, if so, whether they could give me any in- 
formation concerning the parentage of a female 
so called, who was, I believe, in the service or 
family of the late Lady Turner, daughter of Mr. 
Shuttleworth of Gawthorp, co. Lanc., and who 
married, I am told, a person of the name of Law- 
ton? I may just add that the object of my in- 
quiry is purely genealogical. D 

Reeve's “History of the Holy Bible.— Ihave a 
copy of the fifth edition of this book, with its 
companion volume on the New Testament. The 
author is the “Rev. Joseph Reeve,” and the history 
is “interspersed with moral and instructive re- 











flections, chiefly out of the Holy Fathers.” These | 


reflections mix up a great deal of apocryphal his- 
tory ‘with the inspired narrative. And as the 
proper names are spelt in the Douay Bible style, 
e.g. Isai for Jesse, Bethsaber for Buthsheba, Eli- 
seus for Elisha, &c., I imagine Mr. Reeve to have 
been a Romanist. The entire work is embellished 
with 286 small square woodcuts, many of them of 
the most villanous execution. I should much like 


Rosticus Mus. 


Ingenious Puzzles.— Allow *me to ask the 
readers of your paper, if any of them will be kind 
enough to aid me in forming a good collection of 
ingenious puzzles (arithmetical, geometrical, or 
otherwise) calculated to interest, amuse, and in- 
struct boys out of school hours, Many clever 
things, I believe, lie buried in old magazines, &c., 
while other morceaux are to be met with scattered 
up and down as part of the “floating capital” of 
society, needing only collection and arrangement 
to form a highly entertaining and valuable little 
volume. 

Any communication on the subject will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged by the Rev. 
J. Sidney Boucher, Holly Bank School, Birken- 
head. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Allusions in Ben Jonson; Dr. Forman; Gama- 
liel Ratsey ; Read ; Perpetual Motion at Eltham.— 
Can any of your correspondents give any inform- 
ation respecting the three following individuals, 
astrologers and quacks mentioned by Ben Jon- 
son P — 

1. “ Daupntne. ‘I would say, thou hadst the best 
Philtre i’the World, and couldst do more than Madam 
Medea or Dr. Foreman.”—Epicane, Act III. Sc. 1. sub fine. 


2. “ Face. * Have all thy tricks 
* * ° * cl 


Told in red letters; and a face cut for thee, 
Worse than Gamaliel Ratsey's.’” 
Alchemist, Act I, Se. 1. 
8. “ Face. ‘ The law . 
Is such a thing — And then he says, Read’s matter 
Falling so lately.’ 
“« DAPPER. * Read! He was an‘ass, 
And dealt, Sir, with a fool.’” 
Alchemist, Act I. Se, 2. 


What is the allusion in the following ?— 


“ Morose. ‘ My very house turns round with the 
tumult! I dwell ina Windmill! The Perpetual Motion 
is here and not at Eltham.’ ”—Zpicene, Act V. Sc. 3. 

Lrsya. 

Rugby. 

[Dr. Simon Forman was highly distinguished in his 
day as a natural philosopher and astrologer. His Diary, 
and a large collection of his papers, are preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Some Of his MSS. on 
astrology are also in the British Museum. A portion of 
his Diary is printed in The Archeologist, by J. O. Halli- 
well, p. 34.; see also The Loseley Manuscripts, by Kempe, 
p. 387.; and Lysons’s Environs, under Lambeth, i. 303., for 
a memoir of Forman. Lilly (Hist. p. 17.) says, that 
“ Forman lived in Lambeth with a very good report of 
the neighbourhood, especially of the poor, unto whom he 
was charitable. He was a person that in horary ques- 
tions, especially thefts, was very judicious and fortunate, 
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so also in sicknesses, which indeed was his master-piece. 
In resolving questions about marriage he had good suc- 
cess; in other questions very moderate.” Gamailiel 
Ratsey was a notorious highwayman, who always robbed 
in a mask, made as hideous as possible, in order to strike 
terror. In allusion to which he is called by Gab. Hervey, 
“Gamaliel Hobgoblin.” On the books of the Stationers’ 
Company (May, 1605) is entered a work cailed The Lyfe 
and Death of Gamaliel Ratsey, a famous Theefe of Eng- 
land, executed at Bedford. ‘There are also several “ Bal- 
lats” on the subject entered about the same time. In 
Earl Spencer’s library at Althorpe is a tract, supposed 
unique, entitled Ratseis Ghost, or the Second Part of his 
Madde Prankes and Robberies, printed by V.S., and are 
to be sold by John Hodgets in Paules Churchyard, 4to. 
The date is cut off, but it was probably published be- 
tween 1600 and 1606. In Rymer's Feedera, vol. xvi. 
p. 66., there is a pardon from James I. to Simon Read, for 
practising the black art: “Simon Read, of St. George’s, 
Southwark, professor of physic, who was indicted for the 
invocation of wicked spirits, in order to find out the name 
of the person who had stole 372. 10s. from Tobias Matthews 
of St. Mary Steynings in London.” This was in 1608. 
This Simon Read and one Roger Jenkins stood suit with 
the College of Physicians in 1602, for practising without 
a licence, in which they were both cast. At Eltham 
was a puppet-show of great celebrity in Jonson’s time. 
It is called, in Peacham’s verses to Coryat, “that divine 
motion at Eltham ;” so that it was probably some piece 
of Scripture history. Jonson introduces it again, in his 
Epigrams, — 
“See you yon motjon? not the old fa-ding, 
Nor Captain Pod, nor yet the Eltham thing.” ] 


Diek or Deck. — Wanted the derivation of this 
word, signifying to depart. Invs. 











[*To deck,” taken in the same sense here given, to 
depart, may be viewed in connexion with the Scottish 
daiker, to go slowly, to saunter. “ To daiker up the gate,” 
to go slowly up a street. (Jamieson, on Dacker.) Deck 
appears to be a provincial modification of tack, which 
once signified a way, course, or direction, and which, 
according to Halliwell, is used in Sussex for a path, a 
causeway. Jack, sack, tack, &c., are sometimes pro- 
nounced in the provinces jeck, seck, teck. From teck to 
deck the transition would be easy. The tack of a ship, 


though tacking now implies a change from one course to | 


another, once signified simply a ship’s course or way. 
With tack, a path, compare the German steig, which 
means the same. Steig, and the German steigen, v., 
which generally signifies to ascend, but in its primary 
sense, to go, stand alike connected with the S. stigan, 
which has also both meanings. The whole family bears 
a strong likeness to the Gr. oreixew. Deck, to depart, 
sometimes becomes transitive, and then signifies to send 
away, to discard. Holloway, General Dictionary of Pro- 
vincialisms. } 


Ranger of Hampton Court.— 

“The Princess Amelia appointed page of Hampton 
Court, and took the sacrament accordingly at St. Martin’s 
Charch.”— Gent.’s Mag., Feb. 1, 1749. 

Does this mean “ took the customary oaths,” or 
attended divine service and partook of one of the 
sacraments of our church ? J. B.S. 

The celebrated statute of Charles II., enacted March, 
1673, called the Test Act, compelled all officers, civil and 
military, to take the oaths against transubstantiation, 
&c., and to receive the sacrament according to the rites 

oS 
. 


of the Church of England. The statute 9 Geo. IV. c. 17., 
May 9, 1828, is entitled “An Act for repealing so much 
of several Acts as impose the necessity of receiving the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a qualification for cer- 
tain Offices and Employments.” } 

Coya Shawsware.— A tomb to a Persian mer- 
chant of this name is mentioned by Anthony 
Munday as standing in Petty France, at the west 
end of the lower churchyard of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate without the Walls. He was buried 
Aug. 10, 1626. There is an inscription in Persian 
characters on the tomb. Is the tomb still in exe 
istence, and can any of your readers favour me 
with a translation of the inscription? The tomb 
is engraved in Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. ii. 
1079. Lreya. 


{ The following translation of the inscription is given in 
A New View of London, 1708, ‘p. 169.: “This grave is 
made for Hodges Shaughsware, the chiefest servant to 
the King of Persia for twenty years, who came from the 
King of Persia, and died in his service.” New Broad 
Street now occupies the site of Petty France. ] 


Mrs. Rachael Pengelly. —I shall feel obliged by 
any information as to this lady’s family. Richard 
Cromwell in his will calls her “ my good friend,” 
and leaves her “10/. for mourning, and the little 
picture [whose picture ?] which he usually wore 
with the gold chain.” 

The will of her son Sir Thomas Pengelly, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, does not mention 
this lady. Was. 


[It has been conjectured by Mark Noble (House of 
Cromwell, i. 175.) that Sir Thomas Pengelly was a natural 
son of Richard Cromwell; “and Richard’s gallantry,” 
| adds Noble, “makes it the more probable.” In a pam-~ 
| phlet published by E. Curll in 1733, entitled Some Private 

Passages of the Life of Sir Thomas Pengelly, written 
| by a Lady, 8vo., occurs the following particulars of Sir 

Thomas’s parentage, at p. 24.: “According to the regis- 
| ter, he was born in Morefields, May 16, 1675, and baptized 
by the name of Thomas, the son of Thomas Pengelly. 
Mr. Richard Cromwell living then in the neighbourhood 
| had a great esteem for his father; the circumstance of 
| his affairs obliging him to keep private, he spent most of 
| his time at their house, which gave him an opportunity 
| to observe and admire the early virtues and surprisin 
| genius of the son; he conceived for him a tender love pm | 
disinterested friendship, which continued between them 
till Mr. Cromwell’s death, which happened on Aug. 9, 
| 1711, at his Lordsbip’s seat, then Serjeant Pengelly, at 
| Cheshunt.” ] 





Replies, 
COST OR NEDESCOST. 
(2 S. v. 271.) 


I cannot agree with the derivation given of this 
| word by the Rev. Tuomas Boys, and suspect that 
his ingenuity has in this instance overpowered 
his judgment. The lines in Chaucer are — 

“ The night was short, and faste by the day, 
That nedescost he most himselven hide.” 
Cant, Tales, 1478, 
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Tyrwhitt does not notice the word in his Glos- 
sary, and Halliwell explains it, “a phrase equiva- | 
lent to positively." Mr. Bors interprets the | 
passage, “The night was short, and the day was | 
close at hand, so that Palamon must hide himself, | 
nec procul, nor far off, né discosto. Having broken 
prison, he was under the necessity of taking to the 
nearest cover, or soon the daylight would have | 
betrayed his whereabouts.” 
This word is once more employed by Chaucer | 
(as quoted by Mr. Bors) in the Legende of Good | 
Women, 
“ Or nediscoste this thing mote have an end,” | 


which he explains “ not long first ;” but in the old 
editions the line reads, 
“ And nedes this thing mote have an ende.” 


It appears to me that the word in both instances 
is an English adverb, of perfectly indigenous 

rowth, and signifies of necessity, necessarily, the 
idea of which Mr. Boys is, in some measure, 
forced to admit, in his explanation of the first 
quoted passage. This word is formed of the geni- 
tive nedes (often used adverbially by itself), and 
of cost, manner, way, so as to be equivalent to 
“ by way of necessity,” and it is strictly synony- 
mous with nedwayis in Barbour: 

“ The behowis nedwayis, said the king, 
To this thing here say thine awiss.” 
Buke xiii. 514. 

The adverb nedescost is not to be met with in 
the usual glossaries, but I have no doubt it will 
be found whenever our early writers are more 
diligently studied than they have hitherto been. 
At all events I can contribute one more example 
of its use, taken from an enigmatical collection of 
tables of Abecedaria, compiled by a writer of the | 
fifteenth century, whose prefatory remarks are so 
singular that I venture to quote them at length :— 


“ Almigthi God fyrst of alle mut be namyd in every 
begynnyng. Amen. Here folowyn xlviij. Apcyes, the 
whyche what they betokyn & menyn, I canne not telle. 
But be yt knowyn to all them that seen them, that 
almyzty God that hathe schewyd on to me the weye to 
make them, he hathe not schewyd on to me the weye for 
nowgth nor w‘out cause. Wherfor fyrst of alle here folo- 
wyn xvi. Apcyes, in the whyche v. thyngis bene to be 
notyd. The first ys, that non of them in no condicyon ys 
lyke anothyr. The ij** ys, that on gothe out of anothyr 
on to the last Apcy, the whyche last Apcy gothe ageyn | 
in to the fyrst Apcy. The iij** the iiij*e & the v". ys, | 
that A ys alwey the fyrst letter, and 5 alwey the myd- | 
dy! lettyr, and V alwey the last lettyr. The whyche ho 
so wyl knowe yt and preve yt, yt ys so esy, that the 
sympylest creature that ys, that canne make lettyrs & 
wryte, may bothe make them and ag them frome the 
begynnynge on to the endyng, thow he nevyr hathe 
copy, except that the first Apcy must nedyscost be wret- 
tyn on to hym, that ys to sey, v. sythys vii. lettyrs in a 
lyne. And thow yt be so that there ben wordis myxte 
w' the lettyrs, zow must cownt the lettyrs, so that in 
every Apcy be xxxv" lettyrs & wordis in all, In every 
Apcy ys thur suche a streke , that ys a tetyl to be 
callyd.” ~ MS. Cott. Domit. A. VIII. f. 161°. 
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I think it must be admitted that the word here 
(as I maintain it must elsewhere) can only mean 
necessarily, of necessity. In favour also of this inter- 
pretation it must be remarked that this and other 
similar negative adverbs are always accompanied 
by the verb must, or by its equivalent, as will ap- 
pear by the following instances : — 

“ Nedes he most abide 


That he may no ferther fare.” 

Sir Tristrem, p. 94. ed. 1806. 

“A man most nedes love, maugre his hed.” 
Cant. Tales, 1171. 

“Y most nedyst lawhe, and thow wer mey dame.” 

Ritson, Pop. Poetr. p. 64. 

“That nedely som word hire must asterte.” 
Cant. Tales, 6549. 


“ Now behoveth me nedely 
Telle the everydel, and why.” 
Manuel des Pechés, MS. Harl. 
1701. f. 83>. 
“ For that office mote ned/y be wtoute rwthe and pite.” 
Hampole’s Myrrour, f. 90. MS. 


The copy in MS. Harl. 435. reads “ behoveth to 
be.” 


“ Ho sayd, Sir, nedelongs most I sitte him by.” 
Sir Amadace, MS. 
“ And ned/yngez thame byhoved wende armede.” 
MS. Lincoln, A. i. 17, f. 17. (ap. Halliwell.) 
“Your joly wo neidlingis moist I endite.” 
Douglas, Virgil, prol. 93. 

Many more examples might be given, but these 
may suffice, and, to my apprehension, the substitu- 
tion of the word nedescost might be made in every 
instance, with precisely the same meaning. 

In conclusion I beg to ask for a reference to © 
any passages in Italian or French writers where 
such phrases as né discosto or ne discoste are used ? 

Me 





wM. sMITA’s “COMPENDIUM OF THE HEBREW 
BIBLE.” 


(2™ S. v. 234.) 


Exactly one hundred years ago, “ William 
Smith, A.M.” was presented to the deanery of 
Chester, on the recommendation of the Earl of 
Derby. Five years previously he had published 
his well-known translation of the history of the 
Peloponnesian War, from the Greek of Thucy- 
dides. The title-page bears the name of the trans- 
lator, “ William Smith, A.M.,” who was at the 
time rector of Holy Trinity, Chester, and chaplain 
to Lord Derby. This William Smith was born 
in Worcester, 1711, where his father Richard was 
rector of All Saints. William, after taking his 
B.A. degree at Oxford, became “reader” to James, 
Earl of Derby, by whom he was subsequently pre- 
sented to the rectory of Trinity, Chester. Shortly 
after this occurrence the young rector published 
his translation of Longinus. In 1748, he was ap- 
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pointed to the Mastership of Brentwood Grammar 
School, an office which he resigned, with alacrity, 
after holding it for a year. It was during a re- 
sidence at Liverpool, as minister of St. George’s, 
that he gave to the world his translation of a work 
of the historian whom he calls the “ genteel Thu- 
cydides.”. When Dean of Chester he became 
chaplain to Edward, Earl of Derby, and the now 
Dr. Smith was instituted to the rectory of Hand- 
ley, Cheshire. Nearly the whole of the re- 
mainder of his life was spent at the deanery, or at 
Handley, or at the rectory of West Kirby, for 
which he resigned Trinity. In Chester he trans- 
lated Xenophon’s History of the Affairs of Greece; 
and when he fell into an infirmity which pre- 
vented him from the active exercise of his office, 
he pursued his literary occupations for amuse- 
ment and for duty’s sake, and made of his last 
years the fair evening of a fine day. The Dean, 
who deceased in 1787, was complete master, not 
only of the Latin, which he spoke fluently, but of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages; and if he be 
not the “ William Smith, A.M.” whom Tretiycnas 
seeks to identify, no one of his day was more 
capable than he of being the author of the Com- 
pendium on the Hebrew Bible, the MS. of which is 
in the hands of your correspondent. J. Doran, 





I cannot find that this work bas ever been pub- 
lished under Smith's name, but subjoined to Jab- 
lonski’s Hebrew Bible, large 12mo., Berlin, 1712, is 
Leusden’s Catalogue of 2294 select verses, containing 
all the words occurring in the Old Testament. From 
this Catalogue W illiam Smith probably took the idea 
for his Compendium. Hewever, if the Compendium 
were printed with the Points, &c., and the ccendh 
Aflixes and other Serviles in hollow or red letters, 





and with a few grammatical and explanatory notes, | 


&c., and published at a moderate price, it would 
be of great assistance, and a valuable acquisition 
to persons desirous of learning the Hebrew lan- 
guage. W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


CROMWELL’8 GRANDSON. 
(2™ S. v. 224.) 

Antiquaries should especially beware of trusting 
to the reports of others. Who would have expected 
that two of your correspondents, so prominent in 
the archeological field as Dr. Doran and Epw. 
F. Riwpautt, should be so completely taken in 
by the extract from the Historical Register given 
by W. P. H., to the effect that the wife of Richard 
Cromwell married in 1723 was a daughter of Sir 
Robert Thornhill ? 

Mr. Ruweautr thinks the extract “highly in- 
teresting, as it corrects the Rev. Mark Noble’s 
statement, that this Richard Cromwell married 


Sarah, daughter of Ebenezer Gatton, a grocer of 
Southwark ;" the fact all the while being that 
Mr. Noble was perfectly familiar with the entry 
in the Historical Register; which he quotes and 
comments upon. 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Noble’s Protec- 
torate, there is no one passage in which he was 
manifestly more at home in his facts than in the 
account of this marriage, and of the disposition of 
the property of Sir Robert Thornhill, to whom 
the bride was niece, not daughter ; for he had it 
all from his intimate friends, the Miss Cromwells 
of Hampstead, the issue of the aforesaid marriage. 

When your evidence has in any one respect 
proved himself a false witness, who will value the 
rest of his testimony ? It is easy to show that the 
scribe, sexton, or whoever it was that supplied the 
account of this marriage to the Historical Register 
was one of these untrusty persons. I suppose his 
mental equilibrium was upset by the vehemence 
with which his goose-quill scratched the words, 
“ the vile usurper, Oliver.” At all events he con- 
trived, in the small compass of a marriage entry, 
to commit two blunders. First, he says that 
Richard Cromwell, the bridegroom, was “ grand- 
son to the vile usurper,” whereas he was great- 
grandson: correctly stated by Rimpautt, but 
indorsed with additional errors by Doran. Se- 


| condly, be calls Thornhill a baronet, which he 


was not. Noble says there was a creation of that 
title in 1682, in a family then of Barbadoes, but 
the Sir Robert Thornhill here concerned was only 
a knight. These are two mistakes: the third 
was in misnaming the bride. Had he really known 
anything about her, he would have given her 
Christian and maiden name, instead of “ Miss 
Thornhill.” But, as Sir Robert was no doubt 
present, perhaps to give her away, the reporter 
hastily concluded that she was his daughter. 

That she was Sir Robert's niece and coheir, 


| and not his daughter, will be palpable enough 


| 





to any person who will take the trouble to read 
the Rev. Mark Noble’s copious account of the 
manner in which the Cromwells came into pos- 
session of the Cheshunt property — partly as heirs 
of their mother, Sarah Gatton, and partly through 
the death of Sir Robert Thornbill’s daughters 
unmarried. There is, in fact, not the shadow of a 
doubt about it. 

Although the above marriage was performed by 
Dr. Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, Dr. 
Doran seems to think that the unusual privilege 
of allowing its celebration in the Banquetting 
House at Whitehall is to be accounted for by 
Walpole, Berkeley, Carteret, or some other minis- 
ter having procured the favour from George I. 
Has Dr. Doran’s multifarious reading never 
brought him in contact with the fact that Bishop 
Gibson bad personal reasons for thus honouring a 
descendant of the Protector Oliver; that he was 
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himself a nephew, by marriage, of Anna, datghter 
of the Protector Richard, and that he was the 
supposed author of the Life of Oliver Cromwell 
which came out in several editions about that 
time? All honour to the brave bishop, who, in 
spite of the ignorant prejudice which obscured the 
illustrious name of Cromwell, resolved that the 
Banquetting House, which had once resounded to 
the tread of so true a monarch, should now wit- 
ness the returning prosperity of his house. 

J. WAYLEN. 


REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
(2™ S. v. 156.) 


I should be glad to be informed by Mr. Brne- 
nA if the following sermons, preached by Mr. 
Whitefield at Glasgow in 1741, are to be found in 
the volume, Baynes, 1825, from which he quotes. 
Those I refer to, I think, could scarcely have been 
heard of in England to form any part of a collec- 
tion of Mr. Whitefield’s Works. They were, as 
most of them bear, Taken from his own Mouth, 
and published at the earnest Desire of many of the 
Hearers, by the Glasgow booksellers, and are well 
printed in a 12mo. size, but upon coarse paper, 
to be sold at an easy rate, viz. all preached in 
the High Churchyard of Glasgow : — 

On Friday- forenoon, Sept. 11th, upon Jer, xxxiii. 16., 

. 20. 

Peon Friday afternoon, Sept. 11th, upon Luke xv. (a 
Lecture), pp. 28. 

On Saturday forenoon, Sept. 12th, upon Luke iv. 18, 19., 

. 20. 

On Saturday afternoon, Sept. 12th, upon Acts ix. (a 
Lecture), pp. 40. 
On Sabbath morning, Sept. 13th, upon Jer. vi. 14., 


. 24. 

"S. Sabbath evening, Sept. 13th, upon Rom. xiv. 17., 

. 85. 

Peon Monday afternoon, Sept. 14th, upon 2 Tim. iii. 12., 
. 28. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 15th, upon 1 Cor. i. 30. 
(his farewell), pp. 39. 

Tradition has handed down that there then grew 
some fine old trees in the cathedral churchyard 
below one of which Mr. Whitefield had his pulpit. 
In these discourses he makes several allusions to 
this venerable spot, where his large congregations 
were assembled, seated on the extensive field of 
pepe Dr. Gillies, Minister of the Black- 

riars or College Church, Glasgow, his good friend 
and subsequent biographer, states (Memoirs, edit. 
1798, p. 158.) — 

“ His morning discourses, which were mostly intended 
for sincere but disconsolate souls, were peculiarly fitted to 
direct and encourage all such in the Christian life, And 
his addresses in the evening to the promiscuous multi- 
tudes who then attended him were of a very alarming 
kind. There was something exceedingly striking in the 


solemnity of his evening congregations, in the Urphan- | 


house Park at Edinburgh and High Churchyard of Glas- 





| 


gow, especially towards the conclusion of his sermons 
(which were commonly very long, though they seemed 
short to the hearers), when the whole multitude stood 
fixt, and like one man hung upon his lips with silent 
attention .....” 

See farther, Historical Collections relating to re- 
markable Periods of the Success of the Gospel, and 
Eminent Instruments employed in promoting it, by 
John Gillies, Glasgow, 1754, 8vo., vol. ii. pp. 339- 
399. 

Can I also be informed who is the author of 
The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists com- 
pared, London, 1751-2, 8vo.; 3 parts in 2 vols., in 
which Whitefield and Wesley are severely re- 
viewed.* é. N. 





EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE. 
(2™4 S, v. 88. 223. 304.) 


I am glad to find the attention of E. H. D. D. 
has been drawn to this subject; but he is mis- 
taken in his remarks (p. 304.). ‘There is no diffi- 
culty in the translation as to the point he raises, 
for Diodorus (i. 98.) distinctly states that 
“Tt is said that half of this statue [the Pythian Apollo] 
was made at Samos by Telecles, and the other half at 
Ephesus by his brother Theodorus; and that the two 
parts (ra wépn), when put together (cvvre@érra), fitted so 
exactly that the whole might be taken for the work of 
one person. This part of the mechanical execution is b 
no means in use among the Greeks, but in Egypt it is 
carried to the greatest perfection.” ¢ 

Plutarch (Pericles) records that Phidias con- 
structed his gold and ivory statue of Minerva in 
the Parthenon so skilfully that the precious metal 
might be taken off and weighed. 

If E. H. D. D. will refer to Menageries (ii. 341. 
U.K.S.), he will see an extract from Quatremére 
de Quincy's work, showing how Phidias and the 
other great sculptors worked in ivory, with illus- 
trations of the number of separate pieces — about 
twenty-five —required to form the face of the 
statue. 

The question with Winkelmann and others is, 
how can the statement of Diodorus, that the 
Egyptian statues were constructed in separate 
pieces and afterwards joined together, be recon- 
ciled with the patent fact that all their now exist- 
ing statues are made of a single block? It is 
suggested that by {éavoy he meant a wooden statue: 
all such, as well as ivory ones, having perished, 
no existing confirmation of Diodorus’s truth in 
this respect is extant; for if he means a stone 
statue, all such evidence contradicts him, 





f* By Dr. George Lavington, Bishop of Exeter.—Eb. ] 
Booth’s translation is very loose: he has quite over- 
looked xwpio@évres an’ GAAjAwv, which means that the 
worked [upon one statue] apart or remote from eac 
other. There is nothing “wonderful and amazing” 
(Booth) in several men working on the same block of 
stone, 
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To reply to the main question first ng (p. 88.), | Antique, No. V.), the section which, treats of the 


I may refer to Dr. Kitto, who says (Is. xliv. 13.) 
the Egyptians, “in the representation of their 
gods, were bound to observe certain forms pre- 
scribed by the priests, and which it was accounted 
sacrilege to transgress" —a statement he made on 
the authority of Wilkinson's Materia Hierogly- 
phica (Malta). . , 

The following points, however, are in evidence, 
which may make out a case of sacrilege : 

1. That the Egyptian priests had pictorial re- 
presentations as models (Achilles Tatius, Clitoph. 
iii. sub finem). 

2. That novelty of form in painting and sculp- 
ture was forbidden by them (Plato, Leg. ii. 
656. B). 

3. That the statuary was treated by them as a 
mechanic (Herodotus, ii, 167.). 

4. That he was punished for making a bad 
statue (Winkelman, by Carlo Rea and their au- 
thorities, i. 107.). T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 





USHER, REREDOS, EREYNE. 
(2"¢ S. v. 258.) 


The usher in the passage quoted is the genile- 
man-usher, as may be gathered from a line in the 
same canto (the twenty-fifth line from the end : — 

“ Amen, quoth she, then turn’d about, 
And bid her Squire let him out,”) 


which shows that the “ unkind widow” had a 
male attendant with her as well as the “ slender 
young waiting damsel.” Part of the wit of the 
passage consists in classing what Nares calls “ this 
appendage of pride” with the hood and other 
implements necessary for ladies to wear when 
abroad. It appears from a passage quoted by 
Nares from Lenton’s Leasures (1631), that the 
gentleman-usher was — 

“A spruce fellow belonging to a gay lady, whose foot- 
step in times of yore his lady followed, for he went before. 
But now hee is growne so familiar with her that they goe 
arme in arme.” 


| passage quoted from Hudibras. 


spinner or spider is headed “ Natura iranee.” 

I shall be glad to furnish your correspondent 
with Nares’ illustrations to Usher, if not other- 
wise within his reach. J. Eastwoop, 





Ereyne.—This word, which occurs in a passage 
quoted from Capgrave’s Chronicle of England, 
by your correspondent Beta, is explained (in the 
Glossary appended to that work), to mean a 
spider, 7. e. “aranea.” See “ Araynye” in Hal- 
liwell’s Glossary, i. 80. See also “ Arain,” which 
Capgrave (as a native of Lynn, changing “a” 
into “e,”) would have written “erein” or 
“ereyn.” Ib. p. 77. 

A “reredos” is a “dossal” or hanging, [a 
rich ornamented cloak, (Angl.-Norm.) Healesell 
suspended behind (or in the rear of) an altar. 

The word “ usher” signified originally a state 
officer, a “gentleman usher,” —one who opens 
doors, and performs similar offices for a person of 
rank, — “ Ostiarius.” Afterwards the word was 
used of a sort of upper servant, out of livery, 
who attended on ladies. 

This is clearly the meaning of the word in the 
It is true that 
the word is coupled with “ hood,” and under the 
common name of “ implements,” but this circum- 
stance, instead of invalidating, only serves to 
confirm my opinion, as a comparison of the pas- 
sage from Hudibras with a passage from the third 
act of Beaumont and Fletcher's Wild-Goose 


| Chase (quoted by Nares) satisfactorily proves :— 


All the information that can be needed about | 


him, illustrated by passages from the older drama- 
tists, may be found in Nares’ Glossary, vv. BARE, 


GentiemMaAN-Usner, Husner, and Usner. The | 


etymology of the word is from It. uscio, Fr. huis, 
a door; his original office being to let persons in 
or out of a door. 

Reredos. Fr. ariére-dos, a back behind any- 
thing, e.g. the screen of stone or wood, or the 
hanging of tapestry behind an altar. . 

Ereyne, the spider (Lat. aranea), still called 
aran in Yorkshire. So in Promp. Parvul., 
“ Eranre or spyder, or spynnare aranea,” and in 
a note, “ Erane, a spyder or an attercopp.” So 
in a Bestiary of the thirteenth century (Zelig. 


“ Yet ifshe want an usher, such an implement, 

One that is throughly paced, a clean ‘made gentle- 

man, 

Can hold a hanging up with approbation, 

Plant his hat formally, and wait with patience, 

* I do beseech you, Sir.’” 
The word wen, in your correspondent’s quota- 

tion from Capgrave, is a misprint for wers. 
Francis C. Hinceston. 

Oxford. 


GHOST STORIES. 
(2™ §, v. 233. 285.) 

Several instances of apparitions, warnings, and 
dreams are known to me, of recent occurrence, as 
well as those of old and generally established 
authenticity. As regards the fulfilment of the 
Tyrone and Beresford compact, the members of 
the respective families have ever maintained their 
entire belief in the circumstances: as also that of 
Lady Betty Cobb, who removed from the arm of 
Lady B. when dead the ribbon worn to conceal 
the fatal mark. More positive information I can- 
not afford your correspondent Canpipus ; but in 
the case of Sir John Sherbroke I am happy in 
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being able to offer in confirmation of the myste- given by M. E. M., are pretty accurate, though he 


rious facts, the following statement, as it was re- 
lated to me by Colonel H., a personal friend of 
the general, from whom he had often heard it. 
While the 33rd, or Wellington’s regiment, was 
quartered in Canada, the officers at the mess- 


| 


table saw the door open, and a figure pass through | 


to an inner room. He was deadly pale, and was 
recognised as a brother officer, “ Wynyard” by 
name, known to be then in England on sick-leave. 
There being but one exit, and as he did not re- 
turn, some one of the party looked into the room 
he had entered, but found no trace. Not only 
one, but all present saw the figure. Some made 


notes of the incident; and in the “ log-book” of | 


the regiment (if a nautical phrase is admissible in 
matters purely military) may be read the then 
written statement of the facts. News of his death 
afterwards received proved the hour of his disso- 
lution and appearing to have been simultaneous. 

A striking circumstance, not generally known, 
but full of import, I may add. Some years after- 
wards two officers walking in London, one of 
whom had seen the figure but not the individual, 
exclaimed, “ There’s the man whose figure I saw.” 
“No,” replied his friend, “it is not he, but his 
twin-brother.” 

An instance similar to the Beresford case, and 
others I could mention, where doubts had been 
entertained as to the possibility of a denizen of a 
higher sphere appearing to its beloved ones on 
earth, occurred to a friend of my own, and to the 
companion of his early youth; who, having ob- 
tained a cadetship, went to India. His story runs 
thus:— Several years ago the former was to- 
wards evening driving alone across a wide barren 
heath. Suddenly, by his side in the vehicle, was 
seen the figure of his playmate. He knows not 
why, but he experienced neither surprise nor 
dread. Happening to turn his head from him to 
the horse, and on looking again, the apparition 
had vanished! And now an indescribable feeling 
of awe thrilled through him; and remembering 
the conversation they had held together at part- 
ing, he doubted not but that his friend was at 
that moment dead; and that in his appearing to 
him, he was come in the fulfilment of their mutual 
— in order to remove all pre-existing doubts. 

the next India mail was received intelligence 
of his death ; showing the exact coincidence as to 
time of the two events, and bringing home at 
once conviction to the mind of the bereaved. One 
conclusion is evident from all I have hitherto 
gathered, that in our future and disembodied 
state our present identity is retained. 

Your readers may rest assured of the undoubted 
authenticity. of the above incontrovertible facts. 

OracuLuo. 





If the tradition in the Wynyard (not Coynyard) 
amily be correct, the facts of the ghost-story, as 





is mistaken as to the persons. The companion of 
Sir John Sherbrooke on that occasion was a 
young officer named Wynyard; and it was a 
brother of the latter who is said to have appeared 
to them in Canada. Sir John did not know his 
countenance, though of course the brother did. 
All I can say about the matter is, that I do not 
believe there was any intentional misrepresenta- 
tion in it, and that the occurrence was thoroughly 
believed by those who were alive when it is sup- 
posed to have taken place, and who had the best 
opportunities of testing its truth. Coenatvus. 





More than twenty years ago I was called before 
daylight to visit the late Mrs. S., living in Mam- 
head Cottage, and found her in a most excited 
state, arising from an impression on her mind, as 
she stated to me, that she had seen her old friend 
Mr. Adams, who lived near Totnes, open the end 
curtains of her bed and look at her, and that she 
was convinced he was dead. A few hours after, 
a servant brought a letter announcing his death, 
at the very time she said she had seen him. I 
learnt afterwards that her husband had destroyed 
himself, and that she said she had heard a pistol 
shot, and the ball roll along the floor, he being 
far away. W. Cottyns. 





The Beresford “Ghost.— Your correspondent, 
Canpipvs, will find a correct account of the 
above in Mrs. Crowe’s Night side of Nature. I 
believe the story is true, having it from a de- 
scendant of Lady Beresford ; but a box in which 
a MS. account of the ghost is in, I cannot get at 
conveniently at present. M. W. C. 

Alnwick. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Great Wall of China (2™ S. v. 256.)— Your 
Lichfield correspondent makes some just remarks 
on the absurdity of Huc’s giving out* that the 
monster wall of China is 10,000 /eagues in length. 
It farther discovers the gross ignorance in Father 
Huc of Chinese phraseology. 

Wan-li-chang-ching, to be literally rendered, 
is “ 10,000-li-long wall,” or properly read “ the 
wall 10,000 Zi in length.” A Chinese scholar 
of any reading would know, however, that 
“wan,” or “10,000,” is an expression applied to 
various objects, and used to denote something 
vast, infinite, magnificent, &c., e. g. “ May the 
Emperor live 10,000 years,” or “long live he :” 
“10,000 ages,” i. e. “all generations;” “a tube 
of 10,000 flowers,” i. e. a kaleidoscope. Now, 
even putting down what your correspondent 
has suggested as far nearer the truth, 1. ¢. the 


* Huc’s Christianity, vol. ii. p. 201, 
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Chinese H at the ninth or tenth part of a 
league, and the entire length of the great wall 
at 1500 English miles, we can really gather 
nothing as to the precise length of the wall from 
the application of the phrase “ wan-li” to it. We 
can only conclude that the structure must be 
enormous in length, &c., and we do that safely. 

W. C. M. 


Baunister’s Budget (2™4 S. v. 315.) — A Con- 
stant Reaper will find the story to which he 
refers, “‘ Two Ways of telling the same Story,” at 
p- 190. of the second volume of John Adolphus’s 
Life of Bannister, published by Bentley, 1839 ; 
and which may most likely be had at Lacy’s the 
bookseller, in the Strand. E. Y. Lowne. 


Judas Iscariot (2™* S. v. 294.) — Mr. Denham, 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia (ii. 170.), has given a sum- 
mary of the various views held upon Judas’s mo- 


tives for betraying his Lord; and his authorities | 


are Whately, Whitby, Bull, Hales, Macknight, | 


Rosenmiiller, and Kuinoel. The opinions of 

some of the Fathers are given by Whitby (on 

Matt. xxvii. 3.). T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


Miltoniana (2™ S. v. 250.) — All local tradition 
at Stowmarket testifies that Milton visited Dr. 
Young there. A room in the vicarage is still 
called Milton’s room ; and a mulberry-tree in the 
vicarage garden is carefully preserved as having 
been planted by the poet. An inscription on a 
lady of the Talbot family in the parish church, 
1638, has been thought to be Milton's compo- 
sition. Full particulars may be found in Hol- 
lingsworth’s History of Stowmarket. P. PB. P. 


Dean Dixie (2™ S. v. 215.) —In the last edi- 
tion of Sir Bernard Burke’s Landed Gentry, p. 
217., it is stated that Nicholas Coddington, second 
son of Dixie Coddington of Holmpatrick, married 
Miss Dixie, and had two sons, Dixie, born in 
1665, and Henry, and a daughter Elizabeth. He 
very properly called his eldest son after his own 
father. AxBusa. 


“ Thomas Astle” (2™ S. v. 214.) —Thomas As- 
tle, Esq., son-in-law of the late Rev. Philip Mo- 
rant of Colchester, had issue nine children. The 
eldest son, Thomas, had one son who died an in- 
fant. Philip Astle, the second son, took the name 
and arms of Hills, and his eldest son Robert Hills 
of Colne Park, Essex, is the present representa- 
tive of Thomas Astle. LL 


What is a Tye? (2™ S. v.298.)—Notwithstand- 


ing the learned lucubrations of E. G. R., a “ Tie’s | 
a Tie for all that,” and “Tye” or “Tie” is right | 


according to Ihre, “a strip of pasture,” many of 
which Mr. Hort Warre must know around his, 
mansion in Essex; and several of them haying a 


t in the centre, where a horse road crosses the 
cinia prati, to which horses are directed to be 
tied up by parties coming from a distance, and 
| having to proceed further, riding so far and send- 


ing their first steeds back. W. Cottyns. 


| Haldon. 


| The Milk of human kindness” (2° S. v. 294.) 
| —If your correspondent J. B. S. ever propounded 
| his idea that the expression was comparatively 
modern, nothing more likely than that the first 
wag he met with should father it upon Charles 
| Lamb. If he had proceeded to make farther in- 
= the wag would probably have carried on 
the hoax by quoting, as Lamb's, Lady Macbeth’s 

words — 

« ° . ° . I fear thy nature; 

It is too full of the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way.” 

N.B. In Johnson’s Dictionary (at least the 
quarto edition of 1820), voc. Mixx, the passage 
is erroneously given with a reference to King 
Lear ; as it is also in Harrison’s edition, 1786, 
stated to be “ literally reprinted from the original 
edition,” and the error is followed by Dr. Todd, in 
1827. MELETEs. 


Bird’s- Eye Views of Towns, §c. (2™ 8. v. 119.)— 
To the list of works given by Axiquis, W. H. W. 
T., and R. W., I beg to add the following (a copy of 
which is in this library), surpassing in clearness of 
design and style of execution the Magnum Thea- 
trum Vrbium Belgice of Bleav, and the Theatrum 
Scotie of Slezer, viz., Braunius (Georgius), Civi- 
tates Orbis Terrarum, in @s incis@ et excuse, et De- 
scriptione Topographica, morali et politica illustrate, 
Colonia, 1572-1618, 6 tom. in 3 vol. fol. 

J. D. Hare, Librarian. 
King’s Inns Library, Dublin. 


Early Lists of the Army (2™ S. v. 191.) —Jd. 
H. begs to return thanks to Dera, and to Mgssrs. 
F. R. Srewart and Macrean for their replies 
(2™ S.v. 281.) to the above Query ; and to the last- 
named gentleman for his courteous offer to sub- 
mit to inspection the series of lists in his charge. 
Will Dexra kindly increase the obligation already 
conferred, by informing J. H. whether the Anglia 
Notitia of the Chamberlaynes contains the names 
of captains and subalterns as well as of field-offi- 
cers; also where that work may be seen?* Is 
there a copy in the British Museum? Also 
where the Army List (Younge’s), 1739-40, and 
subsequent lists he mentions may be found? He 
will observe that the lists in the War Office are 
complete only from 1757. 

J. H. continues to beg information respecting 
any other early lists of officers,.in-the army, and 











| ; or 
” pa Chamberlayne’s A Notitia, 1669 to 1755, with 
a few omitgtons, are in the British Museum. } 


. 
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also to 5 the Query (2™ S. v. 191.), referring 
to Navy Lists. 





The earliest printed list of the English army 
that I have seen is — 

“ The List of the Army Raised under the command of 
his Excellency Robert Earle of Essex and Ewe, Viscount 
Hereford, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, Bourchrir and Lo- 
vaine, &c...... with the Names of the severall Officers 
belonging tothe Army. London. Printed for John Par- 
tredge, 1642.” 

There are two copies in the British Museum ; 
I have never heard of any elsewhere. 
will be valuable to me. Epwarp Peacock. 
The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Epigram Wanted [sic in “N. & Q.” 24 §. iii. 
368.4 —The following is the original : — 
“ Sais-tu pourquoi, cher camarade, 
Le beau-sexe n'est point barbu ? 
Babillard comme il est, on n’aurait jamais pu 
Le raser sans estafilade.” 
Its author was Gilles Ménaaez, “ savant, bel- 
esprit, appelé par Bayle le Varron du xvii'*™* 
siecle.” Eric. 


Ville-Marie, Canada. 


Law of Change of Name (2™ §, v. 215.) —1. 
There need not be a will or bequest. 

2. The College of Arms will afford the needful 
information. P, P. 


Pearls found in Britain (2™ §. v. 258.) — The 
pearls still found in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
are not generally found in oysters, but in muscles. 
I suppose many people have in their possession, as 
friends of my own have, small dark-coloured 
_— which they have found in muscles. I haye 

nown them set in rings, &c. They are not of 
much value for the most part, so as fo be watched 
for, and doubtless more would be found and 
talked about if muscles were more popular than 

they are as an article of food. 
Wiciiam Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Lily's Grammar (2"¢ §. v. 256.) — Among the 
contributors to the Latin Grammar was Thomas 
Robertson, one of the compilers of the English 
Liturgy, who in 1532 printed a Comment on Lily's 
Grammar, and added the part beginning “Que 

enus” and the Prosodia, dedicating it to Bishop 
ongland for the use of Henley school. (See 
Rawlinson’s MSS., Oxford.) 

It is singular that when James I. in 1604 
granted the Letters Patent for the Henley Gram- 
mar School, no notice was taken of the then exist- 
ing Grammar School, although the Corporation 
Records mention a schoolmaster as early as 1420. 


Joun 8. Burn. 
Grove House, Henley. 
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Epitaph commencing “ Bold Infidelity!” (1" 8. 
xi. 190. 295.; xii. 190.) — I have a copy of this 
epitaph, made in 1817, on which it is stated to be 
in Hauxton churchyard, near Cambridge, and to 
have been written by Mr. Robinson. As it differs 
from either of the above, I subjoin a transcript of 
it: — 

“ Bold Infidelity! turn pale and die! 
Beneath this stone four infants’ ashes lie — 
Say, are they lost or saved ? 
If death’s by sin, they’ve sinned, because they’re here ; 
If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear. 
Reason! oh how depraved ! 
Revere the Bible’s sacred page, the knot’s untied, 
They died —for Adam sinned ; they live, for Jesus died !” 
W. C. Treveryan. 

Petrarch (2° S.v.225.)— If Mr. Boun wishes for 
information about the prose as well as the poetical 
works of Petrarch, he may like to know of an old 
English edition of his book De Remediis utrius- 
que Fortune ; it is entitled Physicke for Fortune, 
imprinted at London in Paule’s Churchyarde, by 
Richard Watkins, 1579. J.C. J. 


Hackney. 

Besides the translations of Petrarch enumerated 
by Curnsert Bspe and F. S. A., I have the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ One Hundred Sonnets translated after the Italian of 
Petrarea, with Notes and a Life of Petrarch, by Susan 
Woolaston; second Edition, London, Saunders and Oit- 
ley, Conduit Street, 1855.” 
J. CLARKE. 


Freezing of Rivers in Italy (2™ 8. v. 186.).— 
As this Query is not yet answered, I venture to 
offer a note made long ago, before I had learned 
the value of exact references. It is, — 

“Juvenal says it was necessary to break the ice of the 
Tyber to get water. That the Loire and Rhone were re- 
gularly frozen every year, and that armies could pass 
over. Ovid says that the Black Sea was frozen annually, 
and that there were white bears in Thrace.” 

F. C. B. 


Pointer Dogs (2"* 8. v. 234. 305.) —- Mr. Wurte 
states “the art of shooting flying” to have been 
introduced about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
and I think it is mentioned either in The Specta- 
tor or The Guardian, but it seems to have “been 
a rare accomplishment even in the time of Field- 
ing. The Man of the Hill, in his story, says : — 

“ My brother now, at the age of fifteen, bid adieu to all 
learning, and to everything else except his dog and 
gun, with which latter he became so expert, that, though 
perhaps you may think it incredible, he could not only 
hit a standing mark with great certainty, but hath ac- 


| tually shot a crow as it was flying in the air.” — Tom 
' Lo ees ss 
Jones, book viii. c. ii. 


Anon. 
Tune of God save the Queen in Germany (2™ 8. 


v. 294.) — This air was adopted by the present 
King of Prussia as the National Anthem of Prus- 
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sia, or rather for those state occasions 97 which | low the whole to remain in this state for half an 


our own is used. The words begin “ 
Siegerkranz,” and not as quoted by your corre- 
spondent, who states having heard it at Innspruch, 
where, I should imagine, it would have been less 
in place than the Austrian National Anthem, 
“ Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser.” Due credit has 
always, I fancy, been given to its English source, 
and no attempt made.to lay claim to the tune. 


Madeleine de Scudéry (2 S. v. 274.) — Permit 
me to inform your correspondent, R. H. S., that 


eil dir im | 


he will find a critical appreciation of Mlle. de | 


Scudéry’s writings in Sainte-Beuve's Causeries du 
Lundi, tom. iv. (Paris, 1853); and some addi- 
tional remarks by the same author relating to 
Mlle. de S. are scattered throughout other vo- 
lumes of the Causeries. See also Mr. Hallam's 
introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. iii. 
pp- 161—164. (3rd edit. Lond., 1847). M. Cou- 
sin has announced that he will shortly publish, in 
2 vols. 8vo., a work with the following title: — 


le Grand Cyrus, Roman de Mlle. de Scudéry.” M. 


hour. Then, tilting the board at an angle of 45°, 
carefully wash off the salt by pouring boiling 
water (from the spout of a kettle is best) over it, 
allowing the water to run over the whole surface 
from the highest point of the board to the lowest. 
When completely washed, dry gradually, not in 
the sun or by the fire. Rh. W. Hacxwoop. 


I believe no process exists for removing damp- 
stains from engravings. Ordinary stains may, 
however, be taken out, without injury to the 
prints, by soaking them in water impregnated 
with chlorine gas. R. B. P. 


Simnel Cakes (2° S. v. 234.) —I cannot give 
any information as to which of the towns men- 
tioned by A Lover or Ancrent Customs had the 
honour of introducing the Simnel ; indeed, I was 
not aware that the claim of Shrewsbury was dis- 
puted. My object is merely to furnish to “ N. & 


| Q.” the tradition of its origin which was current 
0 ; | among Shropshire school-boys a few years back. 
“La Société Frangaise au XVII* Siécle, d’aprés | - P y y 


Cousin communicated to the Revue des Deuz | 
Mondes in the No. for Fevrier 15, 1858, an article | 


on the historical importance of Mile. Scudéry'’s 
romance of the Grand Cyrus. J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


“ He is a Wise Child,” &c. (2 S. v. 168.) — 
Your request (2™ S. v. 180.) to quote the pre- 
cise edition, as well as the volume and page, 
would, if followed, save much trouble. For ex- 
ample, v. 168. three quotations are given, and no 
better direction for finding them than “ Euri- 
pides,” “ Menander” and “ Aristotle in his Rhe- 
toric.” Riccius (Dissertationes Homerice, p. 368., 
Lipsiw), who takes the same view as Mr. Car- 
RINGTON, gives, 

“"H pay yap aris oldey vidv 53° olera:,” 
to Menander. I shall be glad of a more precise 
reference ; for though the fragments of Menander 
may be run over in a short time, it is not so with 


Euripides or Aristotle’s Rhetoric. What the con- | 


text of the latter quotation may be, I do not 


know; but, so far as I understand, it goes no 
farther than that women are the best judges of 
children. L. M. 


Stains on Engravings (2™ §. v. 236.) —I have 


found the following plan for removing stains | 
similar to those complained of by Srama answer | 


admirably : — 

Place the engraving to be cleaned on a smooth 
board, damp it slightly in order to ensure its lying 
flat, then cover it evenly all over with finely pow- 
dered common salt, say to the thickness of an 
eighth of an inch. On this pour lemon juice, 


Tt was to the following effect : — 

“A happy couple, having a domestic dispute as to 
whether a pie or pudding should form part of their day’s 
dinner, wisely determined to compromise the matter by 
first boiling and afterwards baking their piece of confec- 
tionery. This double act of cookery produced the Shrews- 
bury Simnel; and the cake received its cognomen from 
the names of the couple whose tastes and differences 
caused its discovery, and who respectively bore the names 
of Simon and Nell.” 

Whether the Simnel is really manufactured ac- 
cording to this recipe, I must leave for others to 
say; but the story cannot apply to the Devizes 
kind, which, from the description of your corre- 
spondent, is without the hard saffron crust. 

I may as well mention that it was the custom 
on Shrove Tuesday to place a mark (tradition 
says this mark was formerly a live cock, but 
school-boys were more humane in my day,) at 
which the boys threw a stick ; each one hitting the 
mark was rewarded by a bite at a large Simnel 
provided by general subscription among them- 
selves. HavuGumonp. 


A Lover or Ancient Customs quite ignores 
Bury in Lancashire, almost world-famous for its 
simnels and braggat (spiced leggedale), on Mo- 
thering Sunday or Mid-Lent. I should think 
neither Devizes nor Shrewsbury can compete 
with the tens of thousands who frequent Bury 
on the aforesaid anniversary. R. L, 


Sir John Temple (2™ S. v. 274.)—I can answer 


| the first part only of B. W. P.’s Query. Sir 


John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland 


| under the two Charleses and the Commonwealth, 


and ancestor of the Viscounts PaLmerston, died 
on November 14th, 1677. He was succeeded in 


until the whole surface is equally saturated; al- | his office by his son William (Bart.), at that time 
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employed as Ambassador Extraordinary in Hol- 
land, and Plenipotentiary at the treaty of Nime- 
—_ who, in consequence of these engagements, 

ad a licence for three years’ absence. In Sep- 
tember, 1680, he obtained another licence for the 
same period on being sent as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary into Spain. 

His younger brother John, Solicitor and At- 
torney-General, and Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, was father of the First Lord Pal- 
merston, sc that the present Viscount’s diplo- 
matic and forensic talents may be considered 
hereditary. 

I have consulted a curious and now most valu- 
able MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (F. 4. 2.,— Alphabetical List of Christ- 
nings [Marriages] and Burials in Dublin during 
the Seventeenth Century, in the hope of discovering 
for B. W. P. the burial-place of Sir John Temple, 
but in vain. This MS. however, contains several 
notices of the Temple family, which may interest 
ong correspondent. I shall be happy to send 

im a transcript in full, if he favours me with his 
address ; meanwhile I subjoin a specimen : — 

“Temple, Lady Martha [wife of Sir W™.?] bur. 7. 
Dec. 1675, St. W. erburgh’s.] 

. Sir John and Jane, dau. of Abraham Yarner, 
ag ig “ Knt.” as in Peerage}, married 4, Aug. 1663, 
t. Mich.” 





Joun Risron Garstin. 
Dublin. 


Wolfe (Gen. James) (1"* S. passim.) — In the 
Register of 1813, p. 591, the following anecdote 
of this distinguished general has been recorded, 
which the writer remarks will serve to show how 
the celebrated Wolfe treated the recommendation 
of his employers, and should tend to teach officers 
in the command of expeditions the line of conduct 
that ought to be pursued by such as have their 
country’s good more at heart than the promotion 
of the minions of some great man in office: — 

“ When the immortal General Wolfe was on his passage 
to Canada, he showed to Admiral Saunders the ministerial 
list of officers in his army he was expected to promote; 
when, after observing that such was not the way to con- 
= countries, he tore the list to atoms, and indignantly 
threw it into the sea.” 


W. W. 


Booksellers’ Signs (2° S. v. 130.) — My friend 
J. M. inquires as to these: the last which I re- 
member was the “ Horace Head,” Fleet Street, 
over the shop of (I think) Mr. White, thereafter 
occupied by Mr. C. B. Tait. M. L. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


Société de [ Histoire du Protestantisme Francais 
(2™* S. v. 274.)— There is no appointed London 
agent for this society, but I have been requested 
by the president, M. Charles Read, who is an in- 
timate friend of mine, to answer any inquiries 
made by correspondents in England; and i 





be most happy to supply Exrver with all the 

papers and other sources of information he may 

require, if he will further communicate with me 

on the subject. Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Cobb at Lyme.— The query of Mr. A. Horr 
Ware (2 S. v. 258.) about the word Codd is 
valuable. Allow me to state that there were, 1., 
only two cobbs, one at Swanage and that at 
Lyme Regis. 

2. the Cob, Cobb, Cobbe at Lyme had another 
early name — that of Conners. See “ N. & Q.” 
for an answer connecting this with a Celtic deri- 
vation as Connemara. 

In deriving words from several languages it 
may be well to add that the Cobb was built at 
first, as I found in the records at the Tower, de 
maeremio et petris, of timber and rocks. G. R. L. 

Dover. 


Lilliputian Aztecs (2™ S. v. 234.).—If F.C. B. 
will refer to the following pages of Household 
Words, he will find two articles concerning these 
“ extraordinary productions,” and which articles 
will show him that these children are nothing 
more than foreign specimens of arrested growth :— 
vol. iii. page 95.; vol. vii. page 573. 

Epwarp Caartes Davies, 

London Institution. 


A Rare English Word (2™* S. v. 273.) — The 
word andwar would surely modernise into hand 
war ; the game of Tick-tack (Fr. trictrac), touch 
and take, being played by hand, one law of the 
game being (as at chess) if you touch a man with 
your hand, you must play him. (Vide Blount’s 
Dictionary, 1656.) Is not andirons (hand irons) 
a parallel word of the same genus ? 

W. J. Srannarp. 

Hatton Garden. 


Hopton Family (2™ 8. iv. 269. 377.)—I do not 
find by Burke's Landed Gentry, that the Rev. John 
Hopton of Canon Frome, Hereford, is descended 
from Ralph, Lord Hopton, as stated by your cor- 
respondent. If my information be correct, Lord 
Hopton died s. p., and there was no connexion 
whatever between his family and the Hereford- 
shire Hoptons. I should be glad to hear if he 
has anything better than hearsay evidence for his 
opinion. C. W. B. 


Barristers’ Gowns.—I would respectfully state 
to Lex (2 S. v. 243.), that when I was admitted 


| in Easter Term, 1813, an attorney in the Court of 


Common Pleas, I had to stand on the table of the 
Court before the judges, arrayed in the gown of 


| an attorney, i.e. a gown in shape and form in 


every respect as that of a Serjeant-at-Law, with 
this difference, that the serjeant’s gown is of silk, 


shall and the attorney's of stuff. I well remember 
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paying a shilling for the use of the gown. I 

don’t know whether the same form is practised 

now. Joun Fenwick. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Judges’ Whistles (2 S. v. 213.) — The officers 
of the great Carracks wore whistles, by the sound 
of which they directed their men in a storm, and 
boatswains still use them in our navy. 

At the great Copp Are of Lyme Regis —a 
feast kept up for many days of each Whitsuntide 


for the maintenance of the cobb or harbour there, | 


the mayor presided. A silver whistle and chain 
were given to the borough for the use of the 
mayor, to be worn at this great feast. 

The Puritan members of the corporation suc- 
ceeded in putting this yearly celebration down in 
the reign of James I. 

The whistle was an appendage to a great of- 
ficer for use at a time when his supremacy was 


conspicuous. Its sound might be heard in spite 
of the din of the feast. G. R. L. 
Dover. 


Cha, Tea (2™* S. v. 275.) — To the reply al- 
ready given may be added that Tea does not 
occur in the New World of Words, 5th edition, 
1696. Kersey, besides introducing the new word, 
has given greater precision to the definition of 
Cha, which in the 5th ed. stands thus : — 

“ The leaf of a tree in China, which being infused into 
water, serves for their ordinary drink.” 

Cha differs little from the Russian Tchaij, 
which is probably immediately derived from the 
Chinese name of the plant. R. S. Q. 


The Mandarin name for the article is “ Cha.” 
It is so called generally through the interior ; but 
in the black tea region it goes by the name 
teay, a local corruption of the same book-character, 
pronounced cha. When our countrymen went 
first to China, they went to that part of the coast 
where cha is pronounced éeaa or teay, and met 
with large numbers of the black tea factors, who 
pronounced it in the same way. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the sound of it according to a 
local brogue should creep into our English vo- 
eabulary. Wii C. Mire. 


Draycott Arms (2™ §. v. 293.) —Arms of Dray- 
cott or Draycote of Draycote, Staffordshire, and of 
Loscoe, Derbyshire: —“ Paly of six, or and gules; 
over all a bend, ermine. Crest, a dragon’s head 
erased, gules. “ Zosco” arms are also stated to 
be “ paly argent and sable,” &c. The family, 
originally of Draycote, Staffordshire, is said to 
have settled at Losco, Derbyshire, about the latter 
end of the fifteenth century. Other “ Draycotts” 
appear also to bear “a cross” variously em- 
blazoned, as “ patonce,” “ engrailed,” &c. 

B. D. 


Diurnals of Charles I. (2™ S. v. 295.) — To 
Oxonrensis I venture to suggest, that by simply 
looking under the word Diurnal, he may not 
succeed in the object of his search. I have found 
at the British Museum Mercurius Aulicus, a Diur- 
nall, commencing Sunday, Jan. 1, 164%, and con- 
tinued to Saturday, Nov. 23, 1644. These are in 
one volume, and dated at Oxford. Having found 
what I wanted, I had no reason to prolong my 
search: still such is the magnitude of the collec- 
tion of those tracts in the British Museum, that I 
should not have despaired of finding whatever I 
could possibly have required. &. 

Richmond. 


Lepers’ Windows (2™ §. v. 236.) — Mr. A. Hort 
Wuite asks, What was the real use of these (so- 
called) windows? If he will look into Rock's 
Church of Our Fathers, t. iii. p. 118. &c. he may 
find a ready answer to his question. 

Lirureicus, 


Tapping of Melons (2 S. v. 316.) — Vide 
Southey’s Thalaba, book ii. stanza 32., 3rd edit., 
and the note thereon from Niebuhr. 

V. J. Bernsarp Sirs. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A new edition of Mr. Collier's Shakspeare is now before us 
in six goodly octavo volumes. Those who know the un- 
wearying industry and scrupulous care with which Mr. 
Collier applies himself to editorial labour, will look with 
confidence to an edition like the present for as accurate a 
text of the author as a careful collation of the early edi- 
tions will supply. We do not, however, intend to touch 
upon the text. Mr. Collier’s former labours brought upon 
him such a host of assailants — some of whom, it will be 
remembered, went so far beyond the limits of fair cri- 
ticism as to render unavoidable an appeal to a court of 
law —that one can scarcely be surprised, much as one re- 
grets it, to find that the wounds thus inflicted still rankle, 
and that their scars too often offend the reader’s sight. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to a notice of the 





new Biography —a work most creditable to Mr. Collier— 
| most satisfactory to those who would fain know all the 
| can of England’s master-genius. How well this sketeh 
| proves the value of researches among our dusty and moth- 
eaten records, is shown in the two or three new facts here 
added to the poet’s biography. If such additions as these 
| have been made within the last year or two, who can 
| doubt that further research will be rewarded withefurther 
| discoveries? First let us hear what Mr. Collier has to 
| say of Richard Shakspeare, the poet’s grandiather, now 
first identified : — 
| « Little doubt can be entertained that he (John Shak- 
| speare) came from Snitterfield, three miles from Stratford ; 
and upon this point we have several new documents be- 
fore us. It appears from them that a person of the name 
of Richard Shakespeare (nowhere before mentioned, 
though the names have occurred as of Rowington) was 
resident at Snitterfield in 1550: he was tenant of a house 
and land belonging to Robert Arden (or Ardern, as the 
name was anciently spelt, and as it stands in the papers 
in our hands), of Wilmecote, in the parish of Aston Cant- 
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lowe. By a conveyance, dated 2ist Dec., 11th Beery 
VIIL, we find that Robert Arden then became ‘ 
of houses and lands in Snitterfield, from Richard Rushby 
and his wife: from Robert Arden the property descended 
to his son, and it was part of this estate which was oc- 
cupied by Richard Shakespeare in 1550. We have no 
distinct evidence upon the point; but if we suppose 
that Richard Shakespeare of § nitterfield to have been the 
father of John Shakespeare of Stratford, who married 
Mary Arden, the youngest daughter of Robert Arden, it 
will easily and naturally explain the manner in which 
John Shakespeare became introduced to the family of the 
Ardens, inasmuch as Richard Shakespeare, the father of 
John, and the grandfather of William Shakespeare, was 
one of the tenants of Robert Arden.” 

Another new and curious fact is the poet Marston's con - 
nexion with the Gunpowder Plot, as shown in the ac- 
companying letter from him now first printed, and for 
which Mr. Collier acknowledges his obligations to his 
friend Mr. Peter Cunningham ; — 

“To the Right Honorable 
the Lord Kimbolton these. 

“My Lord, 

“Though my owne miseries press me hard to solli- 
cite your Honour’s Compassion, yet you may be assured 
how much I am unseduc’t from my former temper, I shall 
now disserue my selfe (though my Condicoén be very 
Calamitous) to serue your Honour, and y® Parliam', in a 
matter of no meane Concernm*t. The Errand I send this 
paper on to your Lord'? is to offer to your Honour a dis- 
couery of no meane Consequence, w*" I beseech your 
Honor not to slight before you know it; for when you do, 
Iam sure you will not: tow purpose I humbly beg 


that your Honor will send som such trusty and rationall. 


messinger to me, whose relacon to your Honour may be 
heere vnknowne, and yt the same messinger may bring me 
som assurance y‘ I shall be concealed in y* business: My 
Lord, I hope you will not delay, for I cannot tell how 
soone, it may be to late: For y* future I beseech your 
Honor to esteeme me a most faythfull seruant to your 
Honor and y* Parliam' from w* nothing shall ever diss- 
oblige 
“Your most humble seruant, 

* Joun MArsTon. 

“From the Gate Howse 

this present Monday.” 

Finally, let us refer to the curious evidence of a William 
Shakspeare in the hundred of Barlichway, in which hun- 
dred Stratford is situated, being returned as under arms 
and ready for service by Sir Fulk Greville, — and the very 
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probable speculation that it was the Poet, (for, on the | 


discovery of the plot, Shakspeare was in his native town,) 
who had there actually enrolled himself in a body of 
trained soldiers ready to be called upon, if necessary, for 
the defence of the state. Have we not thus proved that 
all who feel an interest in Shakespeare’s biography — and 
who does not? — are under great obligations to Mr. Col- 
lier for ttis successful researches. 
great dramatist will certainly add to Mr. Collier's repu- 
tation as an Editor. 


This new edition of our | 


[ma v. 121., Aprit, 24. °58. 





del Sarto, Raphael and his scholars, Correggio and Gior- 
= and their scholars, Parmigiano, Giorgione, Titian, 

intoretto, Paul Veronese, and Jacopo Bassano. When 
we add that these biogsaphical and critical sketches are 
illustrated with seventy admirable woodcuts, we have 
said enough to show the value of this little volume as a 
companion to every gallery which contains specimens of 
these great Masters of their Art. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Tae Tarat ann Execertion or Tavarert ron rus Mcapea ov W ean. 

@e® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, free, to be 
sent to Massas.Bere & Dato, Publishers Of - Notes AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Anperson'’s Annas or tar Enctsa Bratz. Vol. I. 


Wanted by 17. Blomfield, 22. Bread Street. 


Sowensy's Miwenat Concnoroer. 


Wanted by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14. Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden. 


Vol.I. 
Thomas Hughes, 4. Paradise Row, Chester. 


Surra’s (C. R.) Cornecraneza Anrigva. 
Wanted by Jr. 


Eom. Surra's Pamona ann Eigvoneven,| Opes, &e. 1719. 

Ant. Ausor’sOvm. 4 London. 17: 

R. Bewrney's --‘pamacaamene ON 1: is ISTLES OF Paatanin, ann Fa- 
aires or Dix 

R. Be onan , ow Paatani, wrra an Answen ro tHE 
How. C. Bove. 

Paatarrs. Oxon. 1694. 

Connetivs Neros. Oxon. 1697. 

Fanvtanum Asorpwanem Derectvs. 1698. 


Wanted by the Rev. W. G. Rouse, Blunham, St. Neot's. 


Oxon. 


Howert’s State Trrats. 3% Vols. 
Steeman's Recotzecrions or aw Inptan Orriciar. 


Srensen's Wonks. By Todd. 8 Vols. Boards. 
Wanted by C. J. Skeet, Bookseller, 10. King William Street, Strand. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Da. Peren Cuatmens. The Warrant for the Funeral Expenses of 
Charles I. (2nd 8. iii. 165.) is perfectly correct. The Committee were 
ac ting under an Ordinance passed Sept. 21, 1643, when the revenues of 
the Crown were acized for the public service. The date, \G48, is the old 
style, now commonly written 1648-9. Charles J. was beheaded Jan. %, 
1648-9. 

J. B.S. The house motto at Collumpton belongs to the same class as 
that which is common at Chester and ¢ ~ where. It denotes both the anti- 
quity of the building, and the piety of its founder. 


A. BE. Only the names of four of the six citizens of Calais. who are 
onid to hare given themselves hy to Edward IT1. are given by Froissart, 
viz. Eustace de St. Pie hn Daire, James Wisant, and Peter Wisant. 
See ** N. & Q.”" let 8. vii. i. ‘329. 

Pustivs must excuse our not inserting his observations on the mistakes 
ofa contemporary. We have blunders enough of our own to answer for. The 
ertensive reading of our correspondent soll connpase to him many versions of 


| the Italian proverb, that dog should not feed on dog. 


, | 

The lovers of Early Art are indebted to Mr. Murray 
for a little volume of considerable interest — Memoirs of | 
the Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress of Painting 


in Italy. By Mrs. Jameson. New Edition, with numerous 
Tilustrations. It contains between twenty and thirty me- 
moirs, viz. those of Giovanni Cimabue, Giotto, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, Masaccio, Filippo Lippi, and Angelico di Fie- 
sole, Benozzo Gozzoli, Andrea Castagno, and Luca Sig- 
norelli, Dominico del Ghirlandajo, 


and Il Frate, Leonarda da Vinci, 


8. M. 8. (Cheltenham) will greatly oblige us by forwarding a few speci- 
mena, 

G.N. Willour correspondent kindly enable us to judge for ourselves. 
Would they not be suited for the Collection of Monumental Inscriptions, 
for the formation of which a Committee has been appointed by the Society 


| of Antiquaries ? 


1. 1., for “Com. lib. i. 5." 


| 


Andrea Mantegna, | 
The Bellini, Pietro Perugino, I) Francia, Fra Bartolomeo, | yearly Iwoex) és lis. 4d., which may be 
Michael Angelo, Andrea 


2nd S. v. 16. col. 
and 1. 39., for “1735 " 
read* 


mocxxxy” read 


Errata. — 
. —2nd 8. v. 2%. col. ii, 


MDCLExxv.,” 


“ Nores ann Quvears"™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrany Paars. he subscription for Stamprp Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (ercieaging the Half- 


Pos 
Messas. Bert ano Dacpy, 196. Fue Ay bo 


also all MMUNICATIONS Fon THe Evrron should be adiree 





us as 
anti- 





